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Fron FEEDLOTS AND PASTURES live- 
stock moves to market in endless 
volume. At the four basic markets— 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and 
St. Louis—-where prices are estab- 
lished for all livestock wherever sold, 
livestock farmers are paid an average 
of 5 million dollars in cash every day 
for their cattle, hogs and sheep. * The 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, one at each 
of the four basic markets, gather, 
interpret and publish each day the 
vital statistics of this tremendous trade 
and cover every phase of the produc- 
tion, feeding, care and marketing of 
the nation’s livestock. * The com- 
plete agricultural campaign provides 
for effective coverage of America’s 
important producers of beef, pork and 
lamb. * There is no substitute for 
The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, for more 
than seventy years the publications of 
the livestock industry. 
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"| hear the wars practically over...back home !” 


paceanex it’s only natural for us your war, and it still costs a lot. 


here at home ;to feel that the war’s So dig down deep this time. Dig down 
almost won, the way the good news has __ till it hurts, and get yourself a hundred- 
been pouring in. dollar War Bond over and above any 


But the war’s not over for him—not you now own—or are now purchasing. 
by a long sight! And he’s just one of a = This 6th War Loan is every bit as im- 
few million or more that will stay over _ portant to our complete and final Vic- 
there until they finish the bloody mess. __ tory as was the first. 


Or kill time for a few months—or years Don’t “let George do it” —get your- 
—in some hospital. self that added bond for the sake of the 
What about you? guys that can still be killed. After all, 


This is no time to relax. No time to _—syou’re safe and sound and home. That's 
forget the unfinished business, It’s still | worthanotherhundred-dollarbond, isn’t it? 


Buy at least one extra #100 War Bond today I\\ // 
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The World 
Is His Oyster- 








The world is an AP man’s oyster. He is at home in all lands 
and with all peoples. His duty is to mirror faithfully all men and 
all-events and the acceptance of his word is universal. Truth 
is an AP man’s pearl—it lights his way to the ends of the earth. 





AP The Byline of Dependability 
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Lay That Pencil Down, Mr. Copyreader, Don’t Tamper with 


“The Indian Report” 


By WILLARD R. SMITH 


L- the other 480-odd congressmen don’t 
rush to the office of Rep. Merlin Hull in 
Washington every week to read the latest 
“Indian News,” it’s because they don’t 
need a good laugh or haven’t heard of 
Charles Low Cloud. 

Hull is publisher of the Black River 
Falls (Wisconsin) Banner-Journal, a 
weekly of 5,000 circulation, and has been 
for more than 40 years. The “Indian 
News” written by Charles Low Cloud is 
one of the most entertaining and enjoy- 
able features of Hull’s newspaper. For 
example: 

“The Indians held meeting last night, 
or worshiped in God. This was old Indian 
custom to pray for prepare for unother 
year coming and working for our daily 
life and specially pray for our Indian boys 
in the army. This is not new any thing 
to our Winnebago tribe. They had been 
doing all these things before white people 
came to this country. This was when 
used to free country, today is democrat 
running this country.” 

Charlie attended Carlisle university 
five years, but his “Indian News” style 
never betrays the fact. Other country cor- 
respondents cover the news of Trout Run, 
Papoose Creek, Four Corners, South 
Beef River, Garden Valley, and North 
Bend for the Banner-Journal. Charlie, 
usually referring to himself as “the In- 
dian report,” is a special correspondent 
for the nearby Indian mission where he 


lives and for affairs of his fellow Winne- 
bagoes throughout the Black River Falls 
area. 

Thinking in Indian and writing in origi- 
nal English Charlie combines a pride in 
his own people, tolerance for the ways of 
the white man, and occasional disgust 
with the democrats in philosophical com- 
ments which color his news notes. “The 
Indian report” does not believe every- 
thing he hears. He tells you: 

“We have some of our Indian boys from 
South Pacific was coming home. We hear 
too that we are winning both sides but 
we know that they are taking more boys, 
young boys. We know that we cannot 
depend on the white people what they 
told the Indians.” 


Naruratiy much of the “Indian 
News” deals, as indeed does other news 
today, with service men and women. One 
column begins: 

“We have some boys’ names on Uncle 
Sam services. This number two world 
wars.” 

Then follows a long list, some identified 
as being overseas, in New Guinea, Iran, 
England, China, or in various parts of the 
United States. Harvey Greencrow, Math- 
ew Johnson, and George Green are listed 
as killed in action. But among those still 
carrying on are such typical Winnebago 
names as David Thundercloud, Dano 
Greengrass, Benjamin Youngthunder, 








&: HARLES LOW CLOUD was born in Jackson county. 
Wisconsin, in 1872. Frequently he spells his middle name 
Lowe. Cloud is his Indian name. His father was James Lowe 
and his mother was a daughter of William Bear. He does 
not remember her first name. 

Today, with his parents, four sisters and two brothers all 
dead, Charlie, 72, lives alone and likes it. No sons, no 
daughters, nothing except a pension since he became 65. 

In 1893 Charlie, with several other young Winnebagoes, 
joined an Indian show at the Chicago World’s Fair and 
from there went to the Indian school at Carlisle, Pa. He used 
excellent English when he returned home after five years at 
Carlisle, and for many years served as Indian interpreter for 
tribal affairs. 

Charlie first started writing news for the Black River Falls 
Banner-Journal off and on in 1912. For many years past 
the notes which he prepares in neat longhand have been 
printed there exactly as he writes them, unmarred by any 
copyreader. 

During the 18 years Willard R. Smith, national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, has been in Wisconsin, first as state 
manager of the United Press and now as associate editor 
of The Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, he has become an 
ardent Low Cloud fan. Recently he began clipping some of 
Charlie’s best stuff which he here shares with Quill readers. 
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Charles Low Cloud 


Victor Kingswan, Harold Funmaker, 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Clifford Blackdeer, 
Vernon Elk, Daniel Snowball, Fred 
Whitewater, Willis Winnishiek, Victor 
Browneagle, Sam Thunderchief, Harold 
Blackdeer, Samuel Lonetree No. 1, Sam- 
uel Lonetree No. 2, Clarence Whitedog, 
Edward Littlejohn, Howard Windblow, 
Albert Yellow Thunder, Jesse White 
Rabbit, and William White Bear, and 
Jesse Mike. 

Perhaps you have read of the use of 
Indian soldiers speaking in native tongue 
over the ragio to prevent the enemy from 
decoding their messages. Charlie men- 
tions it in a way that indicates he might 
be able to apply the same secrecy to writ 
ten dispatches carried by courier. 

“We know some of our boys keeps the 
radio to use Indian language so that our 
enemy not to understand what they talk 
about. This was good idea and George 
Green was one keep this work and he 
was last with the radio at New Guinea 
some where. He is pretty educate boy 
in here Neillsville Indian Mission school.” 

Note that in the foregoing list George 
Green subsequently was reported “killed 
in action.” There are many stalwart he 
roes among these people of whom Charlie 
writes. 


Times have changed since Charlie was 
at Carlisle. He points out the fact in this 
fashion: 

“A man he remember him when Indian 
report came back from Carlisle Indian 
School at Pa., and he had Kodak, take 
picture every where and one day he try 
take picture two Indian girl near old 
wagon bridge and he want to take picture 
both get mad at him. They chase him 
away, no want picture taken. And now 
all girls like have picture taken and may 
be get in movie show.” 

As is fitting for a correspondent on a 
congressman’s paper, Charlie does not 
have his eyes closed to international af 
fairs nor does he hesitate to comment 
upon them thusly: 


{Concluded on page 15] 











George W. Healy. Jr. 


Shorriy before I left New Orleans to 
take the job which I've held the past ten 
months I had a visit with the late Wendell 
Willkie, who was a personal friend of 
both of my predecessors in the Office of 
War Information (Gardner “Mike” 
Cowles of Des Moines and Palmer “Ep” 
Hoyt of Portland, Ore.). He asked if 
Mike and Ep had urged me to accept the 
assignment, and I replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“Well,” said he, “your case reminds me 
of that sideshow that came to Elwood 
with a circus when I was a boy. Outside 
the tent was a big sign saying ‘Pay a dime 
and see the horse whose tail is where his 
head ought to be.’ As you’d suspect, the 
suckers paid their dimes, and All they saw 
was a horse turned around in his stall 
so that his tail was in the oats box. But 
they didn’t holler cop. They’d bitten too 
hard to complain. They just went outside 
and encouraged more suckers to pay their 
dimes. Yes, you know, Mike and Ep 
have been inside that tent.” 

After ten months “inside that tent” I’ve 
no regrets, and, perhaps strangely for a 
public official about to return to private 
life, I’ve no inside information to divulge. 
I'm going back to the Times-Picayune 
with the conviction that the domestic 
branch of OW1 is playing a real part as 
the people’s advocate in the release of 
military news and as an efficient servant 
of the government in keeping the people 
informed of ways they can contribute to 
the war effort. 

In my tenure as director of the domes- 
tic branch, OWI has relied on established 
media of public expression to get war 
messages to the people. 

I would be an ingrate if I did not grasp 
this opportunity to say publicly that news- 
papers, radio networks and stations, mag- 
azines, book publishers, corporate and 
individual advertisers, outdoor billboard 
and car card operators, and motion picture 
producers and exhibitors have performed. 
We have supplied them with facts. They 
have placed the story before the people. 


No one should regard my return to New 
Orleans as evidence that I think the war 
is over or that OWI's job is done. My 
opinion, and it is no better than any other 





Inside the OWI Tent 


Retiring Domestic Branch Director 
Praises Cooperation of All Types 


By George W. Healy, Jr. 


Managing Editor, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 


person’s opinion, is that the war is far 
from over, and I know the domestic 
branch of OWI has a big job to do under 
my successor, Neil Dalton. 

In that connection, I'd like to comment 
on a lot of nonsense I’ve been reading 
lately about some unnamed “official” in 
OWI planning to keep the domestic 
branch running after final victory. No 
person in authority in OWI has any such 
notion. Two sections in the domestic 
branch, the press clipping section and the 
public inquiries section, were running 
long before Pearl Harbor. They are just 
as useful to the Government and to the 
people in peacetime as during war, and 
they probably will be transferred to some 
other agency after the war is over, but the 
rest of the domestic branch should, and 
will, pass out of existence—its job done. 

It is with real humility that I recall 
impressions which I obtained as a mem- 
ber of Rear Admiral A. S. Merrill’s party 
in a flight to advance bases in the Pacific. 
We landed on several islands which our 
fighters have taken away from the Japs 
and saw others that are still Japanese 
territory. 

Incidentally, we visited some of the 
atolls where Bob Hope’s troupe was en- 
tertaining, and my pride was injured con- 
siderably when I read in his column after 
our return that he had been given a 
fighter escort while we had none. 


“What’s Hope got that we didn’t have?” 
I asked one of my Navy friends. 

“A reputation for having three cases 
of liquid refreshments aboard,” he re- 
plied. 


Ir is difficult to comprehend the handi- 
caps which face press and radio corres- 
pondents in the Pacific, even with all the 
help which the Navy is giving them. It is 
more difficult to realize the tremendous 
job which our fighting men have done out 
there and the magnitude of the task still 
to be done. 

Most of the fighting men to whom I 
have talked credit the front line cor- 
respondents and cameramen with superb 
courage. As one of them told me, “We 
marines and soldiers don’t have a one- 
way job like these reporters and photog- 
raphers. We’re up there to take it and 
to dish it out. The news guys just take 
it. You can’t do much dishing with a 
camera or a pencil.” 

Next to his humor and resourcefulness, 
the characteristic of the Pacific fighting 
man which most impressed me is his 
curiosity about events back home. It was 
my good fortune to encounter two boys 
from New Orleans, both young naval offi- 
cers, neither of whom had seen Canal 
street in two years. They wanted to know 
everything that I possibly could know 


[Concluded on page 15} 





of keeping the peace easier. 





Georce W. HEALY, JR., managing editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and national secretary of Sigma 
Delta Chi, has returned to New Orleans after serving as 
director of the domestic branch of the Office of War Infor- 
mation in Washington for nearly a year. 

As Healy expresses it, he will “cease to be a Mr. Hyde of 
bureaucracy and become a Dr. Jekyll of the Fourth Estate, 
or vice versa, depending on the point of view.” 

From Healy's farewell remarks at a dinner given him by 
the Washington professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
just before he left the national capital, THE QUILL prepared 
this extract which explains, among other things, what Bob 
Hope had that Healy didn’t have, and how to make the job 
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COMICS EDITOR 


“A Baron Munchausen, a Thomas Craven, 
and a Will Hays, All Rolled Into One”’ 




















David Taylor Marke 


T x comics, like Topsy, just grew. 
Their development in the past ten years 
has been phenomenal. Although the 
youngest addition to the publishing field, 
comics’ readers are numbered in the tens 
of millions, and financial returns in the 
millions annually. 

Many articles, learned and otherwise, 
have been written in an attempt to ex- 
plain this growth and popularity. Many 
of these have had axes to grind. Some 
have sought to tear them apart to see 
what made them tick in terms of reader 
reaction. Others have sought to evalu- 
ate the psychological and psychiatric ef- 
fects upon juveniles, and still others to 
determine their educational value, if any. 
But this seeks to explain the comics 
from the point of view of those who con- 
ceive, write and produce the features 
which make these magazines so eagerly 
sought after—the raison d’etre of the 
comic editor. 

Comics magazines in the beginning 
were reprints of popular daily and color 
newspaper features. The only editorial 
job then was one of compilation. At this 
stage, they were funny for the most part 
and deserving of the title “Comic.” But 
as the number of comics books increased, 
the supply of available reprints decreased 
and publishers were thrown back on 
their own resources. They hit upon the 
then none-too-popular adventure-action 
story and designed them expressly for 
this new medium. The feature was con- 
ceived, written and usually drawn by the 
same person, with whatever editorial di- 
rection there was furnished by the pub- 
lisher, who then acted as the man of all 
works. The only resemblance to the 
original comics was in the technique em- 
ployed—the cartoon-type of art—embel- 
lished with highly exciting red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple colors. The word 
“comics” was retained in the titles, al- 
though now a misnomer, because it had 
come to denote a specific technique and 
story type. The success of these hybrid 
publications exceeded the greatest hopes 
of their publishers. 
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By DAVID TAYLOR MARKE 
A. P. Comics Editor 


The sorry part of the spectacle how 
ever, was that in most instances the crea- 
tors of these new features were paid very 
little, and that, if and when they could 
catch up with the publisher. Stories were 
ground out and very little time was spent 
on plot, characters or drawing. 

As time went on, responsible publish- 
ers entered the field. The returns became 
more attractive and better writers and 
artists interested themselves in the com- 
ics. In his period too, editorial direction 
became more positive and dynamic. Edi 
torial staffs were organized and these as- 
sumed the lead in suggesting and plot- 
ting stories with writers and artists. 


As circulation assumed astronomical 
proportions, the responsible publishers 
realized that they owed a duty to their 
readers to produce, within the limitations 
of the comic technique, as clean and 
wholesome a product as possible. They 
enlisted the assistance of public-spirited 
citizens, parents, teachers, specialized ju- 
venile agencies and experts in active and 
advisory capacities, and out of their col- 
lective thinking has evolved a series of 
editorial principles and practices. 

These principles and practices are not 
mere window dressing. They are the ac 
tual working tools of the comic editor. 
Always bearing in mind that the prime 


function of the comic feature is to enter 
tain, an editor today, must not only pass 
upon the quality and desirability of the 
product placed before him, but must also 
make sure that it is within the editorial 
precincts of the “dos” and does not vio 
late the “don’ts” of the business. He must 
be in reality a Baron Munchausen, a 
Thomas Craven and a Will Hays, all 
rolled into one. 

The editor cannot disregard the fact 
that in addition to slanting a feature to 
ward a juvenile readership, he is also ca 
tering to the rest of the family. He must 
make sure therefore, that a feature is 
moral. It must never blaspheme the 
diety nor deal with religious or contro- 
versial issues. To do so would tend to 
alienate some element in the reading 
population. Drinking may be pictured as 
ridiculous, but never as attractive. Wives 
and husbands may battle each other, but 
never to the point of disrupting domestic 
relations or the lives of the children in 
the strip. Pipes and cigarettes are gen 
erally eliminated, though this prohibition 
is frequently violated because such a 
prop may highlight a character or create 
a desired atmosphere. The hero, in any 
event, is very rarely shown smoking. 
Scenes of stabbing and the gory details 
are usually eliminated. The attempt and 





seen her “Jesus comic book.” 





Impact of comics upon the younger generation is illus- 
lustrated sharply by a little girl looking for her colored Sun- 
day School magazine and actually asking if anyone had 


Children are not the only converts to comics, or at least 
they don’t recant when they pass on to young manhood 
and womanhood. The generation which came up through 
the comic book age and entered the armed forces still clings 
to comics. Notice the numbers of soldiers and sailors whiling 
away time reading comic books on trains, in railway sta- 
tions, or wherever you see them on the move today. An 
observing reporter recently reported observing a professor 
of English at a large midwestern university reading a comic 
book in a theater between acts of a Chekhov play. 

David Taylor Marke, author of this article, is Comics 
Editor of the Associated Press. A former assistant in the 
teaching of social studies at Columbia University, he was 
the first editor of True Comics and Real Heroes; creator of 
the comic feature No. 1 Men in Young America: and an 
associate editor of Detective Comics. Marke also has 
worked with various government agencies in the prepara- 
tion of materials employing comic techniques, and is famil- 
iar with the many types of comics now being syndicated. 








the result may be pictured, but not the 
actual details of the deed. 

In most instances, unless a subject is 
speaking in character, the editor will at- 
tempt to employ correct English in cap- 
tions and balloons. 

Generally speaking, the editor must al- 
ways bear in mind that he is catering to a 
readership which seeks to identify itself 
socially and economically with the middle 
class, and that their taboos are his taboos. 


ANorTHER function of the editor is to 
judge the qality of the art work of a 
feature. Here, he must bear in mind that 
there is a degree of personality in the 
work of every artist which distinguishes 
his work from that of others. If an art- 
ist’s technique and drawing personality 
appeal to the public, then that should be 
the criterion of the worth of the feature, 
rather than—lIs it good art? If the appeal 
is there, the feature will sell. 

One of the greatest criticisms levelled 
against the comics generally has been that 
they are detrimental to the eyes of chil- 
dren. Very often this is a valid criticism. 

Lettering should be two things: read- 
able and an asset to the page. A solid, 
even, straight-up-and-down letter appears 
to give the best results. These need not 
be too large provided the spacing between 
letters, words and lines is sufficient to re- 
tain comfortable legibility when the art 
work is reduced to page size. The slant- 
type of lettering, used in a number of in- 
stances, is a poor type for the average 

rson, especially when a thick and thin 
etter is used. Many of these thin lines 
tend to drop out when reduced. A num- 
ber of features attempt to point up parts 
of the story by over-emphasizing the let- 
tering of certain words. When done too 
frequently, the thought is broken up and 
the reading becomes chcppy. 

Unless the artist is also the writer of 
the feature, we find two divergent inter- 
ests at work. To the writer, the art work 
merely helps portray his story. He feels 
that if the story is good, a great deal of 
poor art will be overlooked. To the artist 


however, the story merely supplements 
his drawing. He feels that attractive art 
will carry a poor story along. In reality, 
where either impinges upon the preserves 
of the other we find an unbalanced fea- 
ture. 


A SUCCESSFUL comics story is simi- 
lar in many respects to the adult pulp 
yarn. A rapid-fire action pace from start 
to finish; a colorful locale; an intriguing 
menace; and a hero who uses his wits as 
well as his weapons and fists to overcome 
obstacles—who performs deeds that are 


‘in the realm of possibility for every read- 


er—these are the elements that go to 
make up a good story. There never should 
be action in a story for purposes of pad- 
ding or for action’s sake. It should con- 
tribute to the consecutive and logical de- 
velopment of the story. Good suspense is 
an essential of a good story. Who dunnit; 
how he dunnit; and why he dunnit, are 
good elements of suspense. 

Funny stories have many of the above 
elements. The hero might be the foil for 
the whole action. He might blunder and 
fall into situations but somehow or other 
he always manages to come out on top. 

True stories may or may not have these 
elements, depending upon the subject. 
They are primarily factual, though some 
features may be padded and elements of 
suspense added through semi-fictional ap- 
proaches. 

This editor, looking at the comics, has 
been aware for some time now that the 
day of the adventure-type story, based on 
fantastic characters, is reaching the end 
of a cycle. Such features as Captain Mar- 
vel, Superman, Captain America, Dare 
Devil, Batman will undoubtedly continue 
to hold an important part in the field, but 
the trend today, and the apparent pattern 
for the future seems to be back to the 
funny story and the true type of story. In 
the frst instance the word “comic” will 
once again mean what it says. In the sec- 
ond instance, the prediction would seem 
to be for a closer working arrangement 


with formal education, in which popular 
characters will assist in “teaching” var- 
ious subject-matter. Another trend would 
seem to give this technique greater prom- 
inence in the advertising field. 

This might seem to be a contradiction 
in the light of the record sales of such 
magazines today. However, when the 
public becomes more discriminating, the 
effects will be more apparent. Readers 
demand greater relaxation. They want to 
laugh, to forget about the war and the 
trials and tribulations of this life in their 
reading. Hence the trend to the funny 
type of feature. Not only are these funny 
magazines and strips coming out in great- 
er numbers than ever, despite limitations 
of newsprint, but many more are being 
planned for the postwar period. 


Tue experiences of the War and Navy 
Departments, the U. S. Office of Education 
and of private industry with language- 
training manuals and visual education 
have been followed avidly by educators 
everywhere. More and more formal edu- 
cation is coming to realize the old Chinese 
proverb, “one picture is worth 10,000 
words.” As time goes on and the results 
are more closely correlated, educators will 
turn to comics for their teaching aids. 

The factual type of comics will do one 
kind of a job; the semi-fictionalized type 
another. Some semi-fictionalized comics, 
for example, have employed a number of 
chase sequences taking their readers the 
full length of an airplane assembly line, 
and in the process the reader has learned 
something about the manufacture of 
planes. Similar stories have been done 
with pasteurizing plants, American his- 
tory, etc. This thematic approach will be 
exploited more fully not only in the com- 
ics books and strips but in the field of 
education and in advertising, as well. 

The editor, looking at the comics, sees 
a bright future in store for them. They 
will have growing pains still, but they will 
evolve as a useful adjunct to the society 
ef our day. 





Knight Comes to Chicago 








J OHN S. KNIGHT, new publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, is a professional member of Sigma Delta Chi, hav- 
ing been initiated into the fraternity by the Florida under- 
graduate chapter. Mr. Knight acquired control of the Daily 
News, Oct. 18, from the estate of the late Col. Frank Knox, 
former Secretary of the Navy and a national honorary 
member of SDX. 

Mr. Knight is especially recognized as a “shirtsleeve” 
editor, who takes keen personal interest in the news and 
editorial content of his newspapers. As president of 
Knight Newspapers, he directs the editorial policy of the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, Detroit Free Press, Miami Herald 
and now the Daily News. 

His background as a on aan > dates back to his 
early training on the Akron Beacon-Journal of which his 
father, the late Charles Landon Knight, was publisher. 
As a young man, Jack Knight learned the newspaper 
business from the ground up, working in all departments 
of the Beacon-Journal during summer vacations. 


He was attending Cornell University when he enlisted 
in the U. S. Army in 1917. He first entered the Motor 
Transport Corps, later transferred to the 113th Infantry 
and went to France, where he was commissioned a lieu- 


tenant. He fought in the Argonne and in Alsace-Lorraine. 
During the last eight months of service overseas, he flew 
as an observer in the Air Corps. 

He rejoined the Beacon-Journal in June, 1919, advancing 
from reporter to city editor and then to managing editor 
in 1924. He held that position until the death of his father 
in 1933, when he became editor and publisher. 


In the comparatively short space of 10 years, John 
Snively Knight has grown in journalistic stature, until to- 
day he ranks as one of the outstanding forceful figures 
among American newspapermen. In addition to actively 
directing the editorial policy of the Knight Newspapers, 
he writes a weekly “Notebook” column, in which he ex- 
presses his opinions on the current American scene. 

Mr. Knight became owner of the Miami Herald in Oct., 
1937. His brother, James, is the active resident head of 
that > aaa John Knight acquired the Detroit Free 
Press in y, 1940. 

In June, 1943, he went to London as director of the 
Office of Censorship, serving as liaison officer between the 
United States and British censorship offices nearly a year. 

He was elected president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors last April. 
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Who Wants 
To Cut Out 
Paper Dolls 


. 9 





a newsmen now in Uncle Sam’s service 
asked our advice on what to do about 
the women now filling their jobs when 
they return home, our answer (after one 
look at the Washington News staff) would 
be “Marry ‘em.” 

Aubrey A. Graves, News managing ed- 
itor, says “There have been times when 
this environment, overcharged as it has 
been with femininity, has made me feel 
like a floor-walker in a beauty parlor, or 
headmaster at a girls’ finishing school, 
but it has been ONE way to get out a 
newspaper. And NOT such a bad way.” 

The boys “over there” are apt to agree, 
unaware of all the headaches involved. 
They doubtless will envy Graves (Colo- 
rado-Professional ‘37), who was feature 
editor of the New York World Telegram, 
managing editor of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Press, and editor of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News before his Washington 
assignment with Scripps-Howard. Is there 
anyone who doesn’t envy him, after 
looking at these pictures? 











These five reporters were running errands and juggling ae a short time ago on the 


Washington Daily News. Here they get a bit of coaching 


rom Aubrey Graves, Managing 


Editor. Left to right the girls are: Mary Jane Love, Ohio University; Althea Hooff, Wheaton 
College; Cornelia Ball, Radcliffe; Alice James, University of Maryland; Pat Simmons, 
Trinity College. Miss Hooff is on police and all the others on rewrite and general assign 
ments excepting Miss Simmons who went to the Washington Star after this picture was taken 


Scorrs-nowann’s Washington 
(D.C.) Daily News may hold some sort of 
a record in staff turnover due to the war. 
On the day of Pearl Harbor, there were 
42 people in the editorial department. Of 
this original group, only 10 remain. Of the 
42, 28 were men of draft age. Only five 
of these are still on the paper, and two 


Copygirls who are sharpening pencils and wits while Pere d await their opportunity to become 
t 


cub reporters on the Washington News are (le 


to right) Miriam Sutton, 


Gloria Brandt, and Ann Higgins. 
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of this quintet have their ears tuned in 
to receive the President’s imminent 
“Greetings!” 

The News in three years has had seven 
drama editors and six sports editors. 

“A greater turnover,” observes Aubrey 
Graves, managing editor, “than that in 
Tommy Manville’s boudoir!” 

Of a 1942 staff of four photographers, 
one remains. Two are in the Marine 
Corps, a third is clicking Red Cross 
shutters. Four former sports editors have 
gone to war 


THREE ex-staffers have been killed in 
action. 

“We find replacements in odd places,” 
Graves reports. “One sports editor was 
plucked from the National Symphony 
Orchestra, where he played in the first 
fiddle section. He proved competent. 
Everything went fine until he got dizzy 
watching the parade of new colleagues 
through the city room. In search of per- 
manence he joined the paratroopers. The 
incumbent sports chief is a part-timer 
who has a daily 8-hour job as Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority Flight Controller. 

“In other spots we have tried out old- 
sters who claimed they ‘used to be news 
papermen themselves. Some were ‘al 
coholics Anonymous’ who forgot to re 
main anonymous and tarried but briefly 
A few good newsmen turned up out of 
the blue. 

“On the copy desk we thought we had 
a fixture in a chap who had a wooden 
ankle. On his day off, however, he tele- 
phoned from an army camp in Virginia 
He had convinced a certain infantry 
colonel that the colonel needed a per- 
sonal press agent, and had forthwith been 
put in uniform. When last heard from, 
the copyreader was enroute to Officers’ 
Candidate School, artificial ankle and all.” 

“We had had good luck,” Graves re 
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ports, “in transforming bright copy girls 
into promising cub reporters. Currently, 
there are five ‘Washington Daily Sues’ on 
the Washington Daily News, girls who 
were running copy and fetching coffee a 
short time ago. All are college graduates 
who have prepared for this precise oppor- 
tunity.” 

“One day last week we had on our copy 
desk rim one Lieutenant (jg), a chief 
petty officer, a marine (the three on leave 
and furlough and anxious to pick up some 


civilian pay), and a discharged para- 
trooper,” Graves points out to show how 
The News has used part-time help. “All 
were newspapermen before the war. We 
have considered hiring a bugler and a 
boatswain to formalize the changing of 
the guard on our copy desk shifts.” 


Despire changing personnel, the News 
at this writing has the largest circulation 
achieved in 23 years of publication. A 
lot of coaching of apprentices, and most 


careful editing of their output have been 


necessary, of course. 

“The worst beginner’s blunder,” says 
Graves, “was committed by a rewrite gal 
(NOT one of the five pictured here). She 
buried the reporter who phoned in the 
obituary of a prominent citizen and put 
the deceased’s by-line on the story. An 
alert copyreader caught it. (Note to en- 
vious managing editors: Do not wire that 
alert copyreader. He was a merchant 
mariner on furlough and has already 
gone back to sea.”) 


Ouch! That GI Impact on Postwar Papers 
By LIEUT. BOB KAROLEVITZ 


HEADLINES: 


“Hitler Caught With Panzers Down.” 

“Yanks Occupy Land of Geisha Girls.” 

“Thousands of American Editors and 
Reporters Among Discharged Vets.” 


What a great day that'll be—when the 
nation’s newspapermen toss aside G.I. 
shoes and get back to blowing eraser 
shavings off their typewriters! 

But . . . will it be that simple for the 
returning scribe to pick the “K” rations 
from his teeth and again settle down to 
writing the homey little items he turned 
out for the Plottsville Daily Blotch? Or 
will those months and years of G. L. jargon 
have too great a hold on him... like 
this: 

Matthew Potts was star reporter, ad 
man, bookkeeper and circulation denart- 
ment paste smearer for the Winston 
Weekly Wag prior to the war. He didn’t 
have many friends anyway, so the Army 
made him a supply sergeant when his 
number came up. Endless months of 
wrestling with complicated forms, state- 
ments, certificates and nerve-wracking 
nomenclature didn’t affect our hero’s first 
postwar story ... MUCH! 


Glutch Family 
T/O Expanded 


The Table of Organization of the John 
M. Glutch family, 916 Figgletree Street, 
was expanded by requisition this morn- 
ing by the birth of one (1) baby, boy, 
om bottle-fed, gas-operated, with bi- 


The new arrival weighed seven pounds 
two ounces dismounted—seven pounds 

14 ounces with attachments. 
‘Basis of Issue: Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Glutch. 

Authority: Marriage License 23,546, 
Plottsville County Courthouse. 


Had Potts been a first sergeant, the 
Glutch baby might have gotten its first 
publicity through the medium of a morn- 
ing report a la Army. 


John M. Glutch II 
Boy 7 Ibs. 2 oz. 


Asgd to Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glutch 
for rations and qrs per order Plottsville 
General Hospital, Plottsville, Pa. Effective 
date of ch on M/R 24 Oct 44. 


There’s another factor which must be 
taken into consideration. Woe be it unto 





Some soldiers can see some- 


thing funny in almost anything 
—even when the “top kick” 
cancels their furlough and as- 
signs them to KP. 

Such a one is O/C Bob Karo- 
levitz (South Dakota State ‘44), 
it seems. Army forms—and we 
don’t mean pin-up girls—are 
the target of his wit here. 

Bob, at last report, was at- 
tending what he terms the Ft. 
Benning School for Boys. Good 
boys, for us. Bad boys for our 
enemies. (P.S. Bob was grad- 
uated as a lieutenant in Novem- 
ber.) 





a reading public whose editor had been 
a drill sergeant! 

It is the unalienable right of said 
sergeant to mutilate maliciously the 
King’s or anybody else’s English. A drill 
sergeant who can’t split an infinitive, 
twist up verbs and use a double or quad- 
ruple negative in the same sentence 
(which he ultimately ends with a prepo- 
sition) has no right to his stripes. 

Editor Smirch of the Glubtown Gurgle 
was one of these reverse-English gram- 
marians at Camp Gilhooley, Texas. Flaw- 
lessly he used to turn out his weekly 
editorial . . . but get a load of his first 
attempt in 1945 AD (After Discharge.) 


We Need a Recreation Hall 


There isn’t no reason why this city 
has got no recreation hall for their chil- 
dren to happily have fun in. 

No! We got to quickly build a hall for 
them kids what haven’t got nothing to do. 
P All the citizens of Glubtown it is their 

uty! 


Lt. Eisenhauser, tactical-minded grad- 
uate of the Ft. Benning School for Boys, 
is back at his old job of sports-editoring 
for the Slugmorton, N. D., Splash. Five- 
paragraph field orders have left their 
deadly indelible mark on the brain of 
our scribe, so Slugmorton readers now 
get their football results in true general 
staff style. 


Double Envelopement 
Wins For Slugmorton 


1. a. Eleven of the enemy forces from 
Klotchdale, clad in blue and gold, were 
aligned on the 40-yard line. 

b. Our unit, in their usual red and 
white uniforms, held the opposing 40- 
yard line, supported by the Slugmorton 
15-piece Booster Band and Lotta Noyes, 
the school cheerleader. 

2. The mission of our forces was to 
take an objective 60 yards to the north. 

3. Slugmorton high used a “T” forma- 
tion with an occasional echelon to the 
left. Defense was linear. 

With seven men in the forward zone 
laying down a base of fire on signal, 
“Spike” McGillicudy, star halfback, car- 
ried the pigskin to the right flank. Full- 
back Czglynkaiski was in support. The 
remaining members of the maneuvering 
element feinted to the left, allowing Mc- 
Gillicudy to advance on the objective 
when the enemy defense was neutralized. 

4. Coach Flugugly handled the admin- 
istrative details. 

5. Action started on a long whistle 
blast. The assault itself took place on a 
verbal signal “ZX25-36-75 Hip.” 

Oh yes, the score was 6-0. 


And so it will be. Perfectly good news- 
paper stories will be fouled up by such 
G. I. Phrases as: 


“SNAFU.” 

“Fingers extended and joined.” 
“Take ten.” 
ie ” (censored) 
“Reply by indorsement.” 


Readers will tear their hair. Journal- 
ists of the “old school” will rant and rave. 

Tsk, tsk! It may get so bad that these 
discharged editors and reporters may 
clamor to get back to their “first love”— 
the Army! 

(Excuse me. Two soldiers in white 
just came in mumbling something about 
“Section 8.” It’s so difficult to type in a 
strait jacket.) 
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Minnesota Survey Finds Reading Habits for 


WEEKLY 
PAPERS 


By GERI HOFFNER 


Tu country weekly is going scientific. 

At least to the extent that it is learning 
that it, too, can apply the reader-interest 
survey technique for its own advantage. 

Reader-interest surveys are no longer 
novel. For some years, the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Readership has been 
making valuable individual and com- 
parative analyses of daily newspapers. 
Before that, private research organiza- 
tions were doing similar jobs for in- 
dividual dailies. 

The application of the technique to 
weekly newspapers is rather more recent. 
A number of studies have been made in 
Missouri and in other states. This article 
is a report on four of six studies recently 
made in Minnesota—five of the studies 
made by an organization unique in the 
field, the Division of Research of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism, and the sixth by Professor Thomas 
F. Barnhart of the School. (Two of the 
five Research Division studies are not 
included because they were tabulated on 
a different pattern.) 

The studies have shown a lot of in- 
teresting facts about weekly newspapers 
and their readers—FACTS, not merely 
traditional rule-of-thumb guesses by 
which American newspapers have always 
gauged their readership. They show, for 
example, that weekly readers spend only 
40 to 50 minutes on their papers . . . that 
classified ads get highest readership when 
they’re on the back page... that for 
most stories, position in the paper has 
little to do with reader attraction. And 
many other facts as well. 





Staff of the Research Division, School of Journalism University of Minnesota, tabulating a 
readership study. Seated, tabulators, clockwise and starting from extreme left: Mrs. Frances 
H. Waibel, Mrs. Bernice Dunham, Mrs. Palma Jackish, Mrs. Marjora Antletz, Mrs. Marna 


Thomas, Miss Marguerite Schuld, Mrs. Delores M. Taplin, Mrs. Beryl Sanborn. 


Standing, 


left to right: Mrs. Alice Stege, Mrs. Marian K. Breland, statistician, 
and Ralph O. Nafziger, director. 


First, however, a word about this Di- 
vision of Research. It was organized early 
in 1944 by the Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism to do two types of journalistic re- 
search: “Pure research,” investigation of 
fundamental problems whose application 
to definite situations lies in the future; 
and applied research, investigation of 
specific problems of specific enterprises. 

The Division had the combined bless- 
ings of the University, which provided 
funds for its operation, and of newspapers 
and other journalistic enterprises in the 
state. Its director is Dr. Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, professor of journalism; on its ad- 
visory board are Dr. Ralph D. Casey 
(chairman), director of the School, and 
Professors Thomas F. Barnhart, Mitchell 
V. Charnley and Nafziger. It is housed 





nesota School of Journalism. 


Selman Field. 





Researcu to discover what makes the weekly news- 
paper tick, and which part ticks loudest in the minds of the 
readers, receives great emphasis at the University of Min- 


Methods and results of such study are described here 
by Geraldine Makiesky Hoffner, a senior in the school and 
editorial director of the Minnesota Daily. 

From January to September, 1944, Mrs. Hoffner was a 
reporter on the Monroe (La.) News-Star while her husband, 
Lieut. David Hoffner was training with the Air Forces at 


Mrs. Hoffner’s interest in journalism dates from her Central 
high school days in St. Paul when she was feature editor 
of the school paper. She is a member of Theta Sigma Phi. 
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in extensive quarters in Murphy Hall, the 
home of the school, and has a permanent 
staff of five workers, with part-time help 
of 25 or more, 20 of whom are trained 
interviewers. 

To date, the Division has made some 17 
“applied research” studies—studies made 
at the request of, and financed by, spe 
cific newspapers or research organiza 


tions. They have included everything 
from a test of the acceptance of a new 
name for a newspaper to the six country 
weekly readership studies— three of 
them made, incidentally, for a national 
research agency. 

The trained interviewers on the re 


search staff gathered their information by 
querying from 200 to 500 persons, depend 
ing on the size of the town and the num 
ber of newspapers in that town. Always 
careful to get as adequate a cross-section 
as possible, the interviewers had to be 
highly skilled in order to weed out the 
true answer from the false. A test of 
readership of certain “socially approved” 
articles by carefully applied techniques 
was one way of checking the accuracy of 
the results. 

Questionnaires and various mailed 
forms are among the survey methods 
initially tried to fathom reading habits, 
but they were discarded as unreliable 
when compared to the direct-approach 
method. In spite of the admitted reader 
ship hazard of faulty recall, the results 
obtained by these direct-approach surveys 
were found to be far more accurate than 
any other type. 


In the survey of four Minnesota weekly 
newspapers mentioned above, the inter 
viewers set out to determine the reader 
ship of all items in the papers and what 
kinds of stories have the greatest appeal. 
They gathered information, too, regarding 
the use of pictures, page traffic and mis 
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D DAY in Iceland brought that coun- 
try the second extra in its newspaper his- 
tory. 

Credit for this “coup”—it scored a 65- 
minute beat—goes to Hersteinn Palsson, 
energetic young Icelander who is asso- 
ciate editor of Visir, only afternoon 
daily in Reykjavik, capital of this chilled 
Northland. 

Only once before had Icelanders seen a 
newspaper extra or heard their corner 
newsies yelling “Aukablad” (WUXTRA!) 
but that didn’t keep them from buying 
Visirs just as fast as a 31-year-old flatbed 
press could wheeze them out. 

Palsson is introducing something new 
to the Fourth Estate in Reykjavik, and 
this “Aukablad” was one of his best mod- 
ernizing contributions. 

He and “Johnny,” a printer who had 
worked in Canada, and therefore knew 
English pretty well, started work on the 
extra back in March. It was one sheet of 
regular size newsprint, with the back 
page using time copy and interpretive 
stuff, and the front displaying some art, 
a map, a calendar of the war’s important 
dates, and the lead invasion story. 

Visir is serviced by a United Press pony 
cable out of London, and it has proved a 
swift and reliable news deal for the 
Reykjavik daily, even though first word 
to Palsson by BBC radio flash. This was 
of the troop landings on Normandy came 
at 6 a. m. Iceland (and London) time on 
D-morning—just 30 minutes after the 
German Transocean news had radioed it 
from Berlin. 


In good metropolitan style, Palsson had 
protected the fact he was going to extra, 
one printer and one compositor were the 
only others who knew of it—extra-ing 
was such a comparatively unheard-of 
idea to Icelandic newspapermen that none 
of the five competing dailies had made 
even the faintest of preparations. 
Considering the general slowness of 
newspaper mechanics in all Icelandic 
shops (most copy above 10 point is hand- 
set) it was a minor miracle that the extra 





American Influence on Icelandic Pres: Prc 





Lieut. Gordon A. Sabine 


rolled at 8:27 a. m—only a half hour 
after General Eisenhower issued Com- 
munique No. 1. The paper carried that 
communique, too. It was printed direct 
from the type, on a press which ran off 
the Visir that told of the Armistice end- 
ing World War I. 

“INNRASIN HAFIN,” the main head 
screamed—“INVASION BEGINS.” Sur- 
prisingly enough, the paper was scrupu- 
lously clean—not a typo error on either 


page. 

The Reykjavik public grabbed the ex- 
tras like free tickets to an Army-Navy 
football game. Newsboys had been selling 
the morning papers (which contained not 
a hint of the history-making news), but 





thing to do with its conception. 


planning, and execution. 


assignment. 


entered the army. 


Tr admission that he was in the office of the Icelandic news- 
paper VISIR when its D-Day extra was born is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that Ist Lieut. Gordon A. Sabine had some- 


In civilian life Sabine was a newspaperman with a bent for 
turning up “exclusives.” Although he generously gives full credit 
to Hersteinn Palsson, it is obvious that the Icelandic editor's 
achievement was accomplished with the aid of Sabine in idea, 


The lieutenant, in the army since 1942, served 18 months in 
Iceland at Heac'quarters, Iceland Base Command. and is now at 
AGF Redistribution Center, Hot Springs, Ark., awaiting his next 


Sabine was a reporter on the Lynchburg (Va.) Daily News and 
Enterprise for four years prior to entering the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism in 1935. He was graduated with 
a bachelor’s degree in 1939 and a master’s in 1941, meanwhile 
teaching in the school from 19339 to 1941. He was on the staff 
of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, from 1939 until he 
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ss Produces 65-Minute Beat on D-Day in 


ukablad” 
. VISIR 


ORION A. SABINE 
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senhower tilkynn- 
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1 732 | morgun var gefin iit fyrsta tilkynning fri adalhekistidvum 
mia, 0g var him svohijédandi: ,Undir stjorn Eisenhowers hershifdingja 
bandamanna i morgun — undir vernd mikils flughers — ad setya heri 
nordurstrnd Frakkdands.” 


Transozean-tréttastofan tilkynati um kiukkan fimm i morgun, aé inn- 
amanna sem svo lengi heféi verid bedid eftir, hefdi hafizt snemma 
. Sagdi fréttastofan, ad fallblifalid heidi verid latid svifa til jardar 
rondinn: fra ésum Signu-fljéts og vestur til eystri héradamarka Nor- 
n skip ur pyzka flotanum eigi i hoggi vid skip og bata bandamanna 
rondum Frakklands. 
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Herstein Palsson 


Visir’s circulation manager went on the 
streets, rounded up two or three young- 
sters, and started them off. 

Within 20 minutes there was a line of 
newsboys half a block long, fighting to 
get the papers. They sold for the standard 
price in Reykjavik—50 aurar, or 7% 
cents American money—and they con- 
tinued to sell for more than three hours, 
every copy the old press would turn out, 
until Palsson issued his regular early 
afternoon edition from another press. 

More than an hour after Visir hit the 
street, the first other paper appeared. It 
was a tabloid, and had only 21 lines of 
type and a map. 

Just to have some fun, Visir sent one of 
its newsboys down in front of this com 
petitor’s shop, to hawk the extra there 
and sort of “rub it in” on the opposition. 
That worked so well the opposition— 
when it finally did come out—sent one of 
its boys to sell in front of Visir. The 
only trouble with that was that the lat 
ter kid was a curious sort, and when he 
was invited to come inside and watch the 
Visir press run, he forgot all about 
selling the opposition paper. 

Eventually, “by mistake,” he left—with 
an armful of Visirs to peddle. 

The “Aukablad” was a definite success, 
especially from a prestige standpoint. One 
rival editor, usually a welcome visitor in 
the Visir shop, had to be forcibly re- 
strained from taking an early copy over 
to his own plant and reproducing it there. 
Soon after D-day, Editor Palsson was 
elected vicepresident of the Icelandic 
newspaper guild. 


(I felt pretty lucky to be stationed with 
the U. S. Army in Iceland at this time, 
and I had the fun of being in the Visir 
office when the extra was born. 

(In a year and a half there, I found 
newspapermen in Iceland of the finest 
sort. They write stinging, blistering front 
page edits at each other, but much of 
that is for the record only. Palsson, who 
is also United Press representative in 
Iceland, is a completely capable and ag- 
gressive newsman who stacks up with an 
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American yardstick any day. He is an 
author and translator in his own right, 
and includes in. his correspondence rec 
ord a solid 20-minute world beat for the 
UP on the May, 1943, airplane crash death 
of General Andrews, then commanding 
officer of all American forces in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations.) 





WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Bos Barney (Texas °41) has joined the 
advertising department of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone at Kansas City, Mo. After 
two years of Army service, Barney was 
relieved from active duty as a warrant 
officer earlier this year because of dis 
ability. 





Joun L. Meyer (Wisconsin-Professional 
26), who has been secretary-treasurer of 
the Inland Daily Press Association since 
1932, has become general manager retain 
ing the title of treasurer. WILLIAM F. 
CANFIELD (Wisconsin '32) has become sec 
retary. 


Georce E. Smons (Michigan °30) past 
president of the Chicago Professional 
Chapter, formerly manager of the Sales 
Promotion Department of General Elec 
tric X-Ray Corporation has been pro- 
moted to advertising and sales promotion 
manager of General Electric Air Condi- 
tioning and Commercial Refrigeration Di 
vision at Bloomfield, N. J. 


As of December 1, THEopore S. HOLSTEIN 
(Wisconsin °30) will become an editorial 
writer in the Editorial Service, National 
Office, Boy Scouts of America, New York. 


C. Harotp Lauck (Washington & Lee 
Professional ’32) has been awarded the 
Harry J. Friedman Memorial Gold Medal 
for outstanding contributions to graphic 
arts education. The medal is awarded 
annually by The New York School of 
Printing and was bestowed this year at 
the graduation exercises on June 22 


During a visit to National Headquarters 
B. K. BaGupicIan (Kansas State °16) dis 
closed that he is now lecturing on the 
“Miracle of America.” He can be reached 
care of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 25 E 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Dr. RicHarp BENJAMIN Eipe (Kansas-Prof 
39), recently on the editing ‘staff of the 
Tucson Daily Citizen and an associate 
professor at the University of Texas, has 
been appointed head of the department 
of journalism at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Ben H. Harpy (Georgia ’28), formerly a 
member of the University of Georgia 
faculty, has been appointed representa 
tive of the press division of the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
Brazil. He will be stationed in Rio de 
Janeiro. Following his graduation, Mr 
Hardy was with the Atlanta Journal and 
Associated Press in Richmond. Recently 
he has been with CIAA in Washington, 
in charge of preparing radio news for 
shortwave broadcasts to Latin America. 
On his new assignment he will write news 
stories for the Brazilisn and American 
press on wartime collaboration between 
the countries. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
eral 20% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 








ATTLEBORO MASS. 
MANUSCRIPTS 
MARKETED—REVISED—CRITICIZED 


BILL RUTLEDGE 
6877 Yeager Place, Hollywood, 28, Calif. 
i 4 








Save Future and Back Copies 
of The QUILL 





in this attractive and sturdy container! 
Printed in two colors, it is worthy of 
any library. Title appears on both 
front and backbone, as illustrated. Ca- 
pacity—five complete years of The 
QUILL .. . and gummed labels to in- 
dicate volume are included. 

Get this handy file immediately and 
preserve your copies of The QUILL, 
for only FIFTY CENTS, postpaid. 
Remittance must ae order. 
(Postage stamps accepted.) 


Order from— 
The QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Papal Policy 


THE VATICAN AND WAR by Camille 
M. Cianfarra. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1944. 344 pp. $3.00. 


For the newsman who writes world 
politics, The Vatican and the War is an 
important book. Author Cianfarra was 
on the Rome staff of the New York Times 
from 1935 until Pearl Harbor. No matter 
how one feels about the influence of the 
Pope, that influence is frequently felt 
and so to write about it intelligently, the 
Vatican should be understood. 

Correspondent Cianfarra tells much of 
the operation of the Vatican. He reports 
in some detail on the election of the pres- 
ent Pope. 

There are several striking points which 
the author emphasizes. First, Cianfarra 
believes that little attention has been paid 
in this country to the Church’s efforts in 
combating totalitarianism. Therefore, he 
sets forth facts and beliefs in an attempt 
to explain the Pope’s policies and to make 
the nature of an international religious 
body’s actions clear. 

Since the Church is international in 
character, the Timesman says that the 
Vatican must maintain a policy of strict 
political neutrality; but he hastens to 
point out the Holy Father has many times 
denounced the “isms” on the grounds 
that their doctrines were contrary to what 
all good men believed was right and just. 

The Catholic church, this writer ex- 
plains, is rigid in principle, but flexible 
in politics, because “the Vatican places 
no limit of time on the achievement of 
its ends. It thinks of itself in terms of 
eternity, and its dealing with foreign 
powers are, therefore, based on the as- 
sumption that the Holy See can afford 
to wait since men are mortal and the 
Church is eternal.” 

Particularly worthwhile is Cianfarra’s 
rather extensive discussion of the Pope’s 
attempts to maintain peace and his pres- 
ent efforts to insure a just and peace. The 
papal program asks warring nations to 
recognize the right of all nations—large 
and small—to an independent existence 
and the other rights that necessarily fol- 
low therefrom, to settle international dis- 
putes peacefully, to protect minorities— 
regardless of race, creed or color; to limit 
armament and to recognize the need for 
equal access to the world’s resources. 

The writer of the history of the war 
and those who will be interpreting world 
affairs on the editorial pages of American 
dailies would do well by reading The 
Vatican and the War.—Dick Firzpatrick. 
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Good, As Usual 


THE CURTAIN RISES, by Quentin Reyn- 
olds. Random House, New York, 1944. 
353 pp. 


UENTIN REYNOLDS, that husky 
Collier’s war correspondent with the 
wavy black hair and engaging smile, fol- 
lows Dress Rehearsal with another book 
of war reporting, The Curtain Rises. 
Like all of Reynolds’ writing, it is good 
writing, and interesting reading. 

Quent tells about Russia, about the big 
Russia with millions of people and then 
about the little Russia and the big deeds 
performed in the war by little Russians. 


He visited our boys in Iran, he went to 
Palestine, camped in North Africa and 
got in on the real story of the conquest 
of Sicily. 

Always good, Reynolds at times gets 
much better. His story of the fighting at 
Salerno long will be remembered and 
re-read. In these days when every re- 
porter who has peeped across our na- 
tional boundaries writes a war book, it 
is refreshing to have reporters like Reyn- 
olds around.—Vince Davis. 

. 


Goebbels Garbage 


THE GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT: A 
Study of the Nazi Propagandi Machine 
by Derrick Sington and Arthur Weiden- 
feld. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. 274 pp. $3.00. 


One is certain to think after reading 
The Goebbels Experiment that the boys 
who worked out the original plans for 
Joe Goebbels’ propaganda ministry did a 
smart, clever and complete job. In fact, 
it is so good, as reported by Sington and 
Weidenfeld, that it is completely unbe- 
lievable. 

The Nazi system of propaganda is one 
of the greatest psychological experiments 
in the history of the world. It was carried 
on by what these authors call “an intri- 
cate machine —unceasingly generating, 
testing, and preparing.” 

These authors point out that the Reich 
publicity system is primarily an experi- 
ment in organization. The Nazis have 
taken every form of communication and 
put them to good use in selling Nazism. 

After tracing the history of the Na- 
tional Socialist party from 1918-1932, the 
authors report on the organization of the 
parties propaganda machine. This de- 
partment handles everything from speak- 
ers to movies. The authors next report in 
brief details on the organization of the 
party press which is effectively and com- 
pletely organized to handle all the whims 
and outpourings of Dr. Goebbels and his 
ilk. The four pages in the book on the 
training of party journalists would be of 
particular interest to all American news- 
men. 

The authors then report extensively on 
the propaganda ministry, the Reich cham- 
ber of culture, the controlled press, broad- 
casting, propaganda for the armed forces, 
the control of films, the control of the 
theater, literature as propaganda, fine art 
as propaganda and music as propaganda. 

A good share of the newspapers in Ger- 
many are direct organs of the Nazi party, 
while the rest, although following Na- 
tional Socialist ideas on policy, have some 
degree of economic independence. This 
latter section of the press is controlled 
both economically and politically. The 
non-party press has a difficult time com- 
peting financially with the party press 
which naturaliy is the recipient of many 
favors of the Third Reich and those who 
wish to keep the favor of their Fuehrer. 

Until one has studied The Goebbels’ 
Experiment he is not likely to have an 
idea of how complete and deadly the 
Nazi propaganda system is. It should be 
noted that this book is particularly worth- 
while since it is not merely an analysis of 
German broadcasts, but is instead a de- 
tail statement of the organization of the 
Nazis’ propaganda system.—Dicx Frrz- 
PATRICK. 
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“The Indian Report” 


[Concluded from page 5| 


“One time read in newspaper Churchill 
going make farmers of people in old coun- 
try, same things like uncle Sam try make 
farmers of Winnebago Indians after first 
world war. The Indians not like this kind 


“Some old Indians feel sorry for these 
things happen. When Wilson administra- 
tion and of those men Indian bureau, 
they had mistaken, try to make Indian 
farmer. The Winnebago had a million 
dollars in United States treasury and 
these Indians got 5 per cent interest on it, 
that interest made annual payment of 
about $20 for capita every fall. This was 
best for Indians’ welfare, but those fel- 
lows thought it wise to pay out the Win- 
nebago all this money so they can farm. 
That was not right because this money 
was spent wisely and mostly wasted, it 
come out at time when things were high. 
These fellows made mistake try to make 
a farmer out of these Indians and two or 
three years have those horses and now no 
Indian farmers. We only know three In- 
dian farmers.” 

“The Indian report” also keeps you 
posted on such little matters as: 

“A baby boy was born by Mr. and Mrs. 
Abel Green last Sunday, 10:30 a. m.” 

Like Walter Winchell, he gives variety 
to these reports, changing his style to: 

“The baby girl twelve lbs. was born by 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Decorah at In- 
dian Mission April 17, 1:30 a. m., and 
taken care of by Dr. Kenneth Manz, is 
always faithfully his business.” 


OccASIONALLY an issue of the Ban- 
ner-Journal appears without “The Indian 
News.” And without explanation! It’s 
like a hot dog without mustard. Once 
Charlie confessed: 

“Not much news this week. Indian re- 
port in jail.” 

In an unusually brief column, “Indian 
report” himself explains: 

“Every things quiet at Indian Mission 
on Tuesday, election day, and report is 
had bad head cold, so not much new this 
week.” 

Modestly, in the next paragraph giving 
election returns for town officers, it is 
recorded not that Charles R. Low Cloud 
but “Indian report” was elected justice 
of the peace. And the concluding item 
states: 

“Adolph Bartos his last beaver give to 
Indian report on election day. We are 
very thank for him, and always him.” 

Beaver to Charlie is like chicken to an 
Afro-Methodist minister. 

Politically, Charlie wobbles. Witness 
his writing at different times: 

“We have many different parties talk 
about politics and we heard Roosevelt 
look for fourth term. He is a smart man, 
he will use the votes of women soldiers 
te help. Last time he use WPA votes. 
Even Geo. Washington was against more 
two terms and they called free country 
but it seemed not this time.” 


“The politic has been talking about 
some time ago, but I think it will be 
pretty good idea Democrat side. Suppose 
they know how to do the things on this 
world. Democrats are always they had 
one certain man nominade and Republi- 
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cans had four or five different men nomi- 
nade. Then I think most all Republican 
in this country but they divided too many 
men and other party they had one man 
to vote for.” 


T xe law and the prophets also figure in 
his reports: 

“There are many different things go- 
ing on nowadays, you and I surprise to 
know these things we never know before, 
and we don’t want to but we have to 
take it and we don’t know who order is 
or what is cause these things. It may be 
cause by the war or cause by the Demo- 
crat. We never have any things like this 
before and some people they do not know. 
There is something happened near fu- 
ture. This has been told about 86 years 
ago by Old Dandy. He is one last prophet 
among the Winnebago tribe during the 
Indian live near Madison or Indian they 
use called “Four Lakes.” 

“‘Old Dandy’ he told his own people, 
it’s almost time now this country will 
fight here because our people can not 
get together in politics and business men.” 

Rationing has been a bother to Charlie, 
like all the rest of us, and he doesn’t try 
to conceal it, writing: 

“Ration sence stuff all rotted in the 
storage, and also rubber too, and things 
we needed right away, but Democrash 
side do all these things, spoiled lots of 
things.” 

“We had too many stamps to buy this 
year, to filled up windshields. We could 
not see very well to look in front, and 
_— hard to get gas, the car standing 
idle.” 

“We can buy license to hunt deer but 
we can not buy shell ammunition to kill 
it with. Therefore we don’t want to buy 
only license. We can’t kill with this li- 
cense.” 


Bur even rationing had its lighter side, 
Charlie conceded, when he recorded: 

“Chief White Wing of Dency was here 
last Sunday at Indian Mission to visit rel- 
atives and friends before gas ration comes. 
Mr. White Wing is one student of Indian 
school, Carlisle, at Pennsylvania, at same 
time Indian report was there 1893-98. 
Mr. White Wing said gas ration don’t 
bother me or any thing else, only thing 
I hate to hear ration toil(et) room.” 

Charlie’s work as a newspaper reporter 
does not occupy his full time. Some of his 
other activities can be spotted through 
perusal of his weekly columns, as follows: 

“Mr. A. E. Stoddard of Eau Claire was 
here in town last Tuesday while Indian 
report writing his news. He want find out 
who is tanning deer hide. Indian report 
is doing tanner hide.” 

“Mr. B. O. Angell of Duluth, Minn., 
Examine of Inheritance, was here yester- 
day morning. He had too many cases for 
the gives the hearing. There is many 
Indians died since he was here last year 
and Indian report will help him.” 

“We would like to know if anybody 
could Jent the house for the school term. 
If you know one please notify the In- 
dian reporter, and two Indian family has 
been looking for.” 

“Charlie writes his letter each week 
sitting at the other side of my flattop 
desk, so I can vouch for its originality,” 
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says Harriet Thomas Noble, editor of the 
Banner-Journal. “Usually he writes with- 
out reference to any notes. Ever and 
anon he asks me if a word is spelled 
right and if his English is proper. I say 
‘Yes.’ I cannot afford to have his best 
stuff ruined right in front of me.” 

More than 900 men and women from 
Jackson county, Wisconsin, now in the 
armed forces all over the world, receive 
the Banner-Journal as a gift from their 
congressman. Charlie’s fame spreads with 
them, and many of them write home 
about how their friends, too, like the In 
dian News. 

“Charlie is serving a purpose if they 
enjoy him—and if you do,” his editor 
writes. 

Long may he serve! 


Inside OWI 


[Concluded from page 6) 


about mutual friends, physical changes in 
the old home town and, particularly, 
what the folks at home were hearing and 
reading about their activities on the fight 
ing fronts. 

I learned in the Pacific the real value of 
a newspaper clipping. If you ever read 
anything about a fighting boy whose ad 
dress you know, or if you ever read any 
thing about the activity of his unit, send 
him the clipping. He’ll bless you. 


As a resident of a great seaport, I have 
taken considerable pride in what I 
thought was my understanding of the 
importance of our international relation 
ships—particularly our relationship with 
Latin America, where I have visited oc 
casionally. Having seen the produce of 
the Mississippi Valley and the products 
of our industrial cities pass over the 
wharves at New Orleans, I have felt that 
our relationships with the rest of the 
world are just as important for us, for 
our safety and our living standard, as are 
many of our internal problems which re 
ceive far greater public attention. I 
thought I had learned something of the 
Pacific from my contacts with travelers 
through our port. Our quick trip in war- 
time, 20,000 miles in 22 days, taught me 
that what I had known before about the 
biggest ocean was only the First Primer. 

I believe very strongly that newspaper 
men’s responsibilities are greater than 
ever to not only their country but to the 
whole world. After this war is over the 
other nations of the world will want more 
and more news about the United States, 
the great nation whose men they have 
seen and whose matchless ships and 
planes and guns helped them throw off 
oppression. 

The kind of news they will demand 
won't be the stuff that passed for hot cable 
copy before Pearl Harbor. They'll want 
to know more about us than that we have 
Tommy Manvilles and Al Capones. Some 
of them thought that what they read 
about us in the Era of Wonderful Non 
sense was significant—that we were a 
nation of playboys and gangsters. They 
know better now. 

It’s our job to see that our readers on 
Main Street get the real story of life in 
the United States. If our news associa- 
tions can get that story to our neighbors 
on other continents, the job of keeping 
the peace will be easier. 
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More Radio News Broadcasting Jobs Will Be Available 





Richard W. Beckman 


Tu typical 50,000-watt radio broadcast- 
ing station in the United States—if it can 
be said that there is one—employs 4.3 
full-time persons»for writing and editing 
news, and is likely to need 1.5 new em- 
ployes for news writing and editing with- 
in the next year. That same average 
50,000-watt station will employ qualified 
women for news editing or writing but 
will not use them before the microphone 
as newscasters. 

Those are some of the simple pieces of 
information gleaned from a survey of the 
manpower situation in radio news rooms 
throughout the nation. Other informa- 
tion is not so easy to classify, but does 
provide indications of trends. The survey 
was conducted by this writer and Prof. 
Wilbur Schramm, director of the school 
of journalism at the State University of 
Iowa, for the committee on radio of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, with the cooperation of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
Answers to the postcard questionnaire by 
means of which the information was ob- 
tained were received during July and 
August, 1944. 

While the survey was not exhaustive 
enough to provide more than a brief pic- 
ture of the radio news room of today, it 
did disclose a number of facts and statis- 
tics about some current problems of news 
handling and hinted at the situation in 
regard to others. 

The survey showed that about 1,700 
full-time news writers and editors are 
now employed in commercial radio sta- 
tions. Because of the small number of 
replies received from the power classifi- 
cations in which there are only a few sta- 
tions, results and conclusions are based 
on stations of the four larger classifica- 
tions—50,000 watts, 5,000, 1,000 and 250. 
Totals for all stations were obtained by 
projecting the totals from replies in each 
of the power classifications. 


Tue average number of full-time edit- 
ing and writing employes for 50,000-watt 
stations is 4.3. For 5,000 watts the same 
figure is 2.5 for 1,000 watts it is 15 and 


FOR 
MEN 
ONLY 


By Richard W. Beckman 


for 250 watts, 14. The range in number 
of full-time news writing and editing em- 
ployes for the 50,000-watt stations was 
from zero to fourteen, indicating that 
even some stations of the highest power 
are still handling their news on the basis 
of “scissor-editing.” The range for 5,000 
watts was from zero to eight, for 1,000 
watts from zero to four, and for 250 watts 
from zero to nine. The larger number of 
nine for 250-watt stations was found for 
only one station of that power and a true 
indication of range would be a somewhat 
lower figure. 

There may not be any particular virtue 
in the total of 1,700 news writers and 





Good news for the GI with his 
eye on a job in radio after the 
war can be found in the survey 
conducted jointly by Prof. Wil- 
bur Schramm, director of the 
University of lowa School of 
Journalism, and Richard W. 
Beckman, associate professor of 
technical journalism at lowa 
State College, Ames. 

When we learned that results 
of their inquiry revealed a de- 
cided preference for men in cer- 
tain of the more than 500 jobs 
which await filling, we asked 
“Dick” Beckman (Iowa State 
‘25) for details. 

The survey which he reports 
upon here was completed by 
Schramm and Beckman shortly 
before the latter joined the staff 
of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Beckman, also director of 
publicity and in charge of Sta- 
tion WOI news broadcasting at 
Iowa State College, is on leave 
from that institution now and 
headed overseas with OWI. 








Wilbur Schramm 


editors itself, but the figure is at least 
large enough to remove any doubt as to 
the existence of a substantial classifica- 
tion of radio news employes. It must not 

assumed, however, even though the 
questionnaire asked “How many persons 
does your news room employ to write 
and/or edit news for broadcast in terms 
of full-time employes?,” that all these 
employes are assigned exclusively to 
news writing and editing. There were in- 
dications from some of the answers that 
in the stations of smaller power a good 
many of these news men “double in 
brass.” But the indication also is that 
when a station reported one or more 
“full-time editing and writing” employes 
the news work is done by news men, 
with or without specific journalistic train- 
ing rather than by general announcers 
or other program employes without news 
experience. 


Tue next thing that the journalist 
would like to know is how many of the 
editing and writing employes also broad- 
cast the news—appear before the micro- 
phone. A complete answer to that ques- 
tion would fill in the rest of the picture. 
It would indicate how much of a trend 
there is toward the ideal in radio stations 
—complete handling of the news from the 
teletype machine to the listener by trained 
and experienced news men. Unfortunate- 
ly information obtained on this point was 
not conclusive. It is rather common for 
lower power stations to have their news 
editors also broadcast the news when 
their voices are at all acceptable. Survey 
comments by managers of 50,000-watt sta- 
tions indicate that these stations too may 
be coming to prefer employes who can 
both write and edit news and broadcast 
it. One such manager wrote: “Anyone 
we hire in the future will do both.” 
Another comment is of potential im- 
portance in forecasting the future of 
scissor-editing by announcers and the 
need for training in radio news. It came 
from the manager of a 50,000-watt station 
who said: “After the war, all radio news 
must be rewritten for Class A stations.” 
The survey also definitely indicated 
that the 1,700 total is not by any means a 
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fixed total of writing and editing em- 
ployes. Replies projected on the basis of 
all stations in the United States indicate 
a need for some 520 new editing and writ- 
ing employes in the next year. It is im- 
possible, of course, to judge how many of 
the 520 new employes would fill new posi- 
tions, how many of them represent the 
war manpower shortage, or how many 
represent actual expansion of news room 
staff. The number of new editing and 
writing employes needed ranged from as 
many as ten for the 50,000-watt stations 
to five for the 5,000 watts, to three for the 
1,000 watts to four for the 250 watts. The 
average was 1.5 new employes for the 
stations of 50,000 watts, 0.66 for 5,000, 
0.46 for 1,000, and 0.42 for 250. 


THe survey gave a rather definite indi- 
cation of the place of women in the radio 
news room picture. As might be expect- 
ed the discussion of the employment of 
women was on a negative rather than a 
positive basis. And the replies show that 
the aversion to the employment of wom- 
en is less pronounced for news writing 
and editing, and more pronounced for 
newscasting. 

About one-third of the stations answer- 
ing the questionnaire said that they would 
not employ women for news editing and 
writing. Another 7 per cent were doubt- 
ful. The aversion to women for this work 
was least among the stations of largest 
power and greatest among the stations of 
lowest power. The percentages which 
said they.would not use women and those 
which were doubtful, by powers, were: 
50,000 watts, no, 8 per cent, doubtful, 16 
per cent; 5,000 watts, no, 26 per cent, 
doubtful, 9 per cent; 1,000 watts, no, 34 
per cent, doubtful, 4 per cent; 250 watts, 
no, 42 per cent, doubtful, 4 per cent. 

In the matter of using women as news- 
casters, only about one-fourth of the sta- 
tions replied in the affirmative. And 
opinion on this point varied little with 
size of stations. Representative of these 
replies are the percentages from the 5,000- 
watt stations which reported on the em- 
ployment of women as newscasters as 
follows: Yes, 22 per cent; no, 69 per cent; 
doubtful, 9 per cent. 

But the opinion on using women on the 
air and for editing other than straight 
news programs was more favorable. 
Three station managers said, respectively, 
that they employ women to broadcast 
women’s programs, special features, and 
women’s news only. Another said that 
he “would employ women for news 
broadcasting, although sponsor accept- 
ance not good.” Typical of the negative 
comments were: “Wouldn’t employ wom- 
en unless forced to.” “No, would not em- 
ploy women. Do not like women.” 
“Wouldn’t employ women after the war.” 


PLEASE! 


DUE to the great volume of ad- 
dress changes arriving at THE 
QUILL office, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, 1, ILL, particularly 
from men in the armed forces, it 
is urged that any request for 
change of address shall also in- 
clude the previous address. This 
will help us serve you who are 
serving us! 
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GOLD STARS 
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EnsicN Henry J. Cartin, member of the 
Penn State Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
and a graduate of Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, was killed May 19, 1942, when his 
training plane crashed 30 miles south of 
Jacksonville, Fla. At the time of his death 
he was a flight instructor at the Jackson 
ville Naval Air Station. Immediately 
after graduation Cartin became a member 
of the staff of the INS in Harrisburg. He 
entered the Naval Air Service in 1940. 
Cartin’s home was in Johnstown, Pa. 





Lieut. (J.c.) Rosert Bupp Lowe (Syra 
cuse *40) was killed in a plene crash at 
Trinidad, April 17, 1944. He was the first 
Syracuse school of journalism graduate 
listed as killed in service on official cas 
ualty lists. Lowe, whose home was in 
Holyoke, Mass., began training in the Na- 
val Reserve in 1940 and received his com- 
mission as an ensign in June, 1941, quali- 
fying as a pilot a year later. He flew 
many special assignments to South Amer 
ica, Iceland, Africa and England. 
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Lieut. Orvit_e E. LuepKe (Wisconsin 41), 
who received his commission in the Army 
Air Corps in January, 1943, suffered fatal 
injuries at Wendover Field, Utah, Oct. 6, 
1943, and died five days later. Luedke, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism, was married to Lil 
lian J. Schaefer of Prairie du Chien, Wis.., 
May 8, 1943. He was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto W. Luedke, Milwaukee 





Lieut. Rocer A. Reynouips (North Dakota 
41), son of Mr. and Mrs. K. A. L. Rey 
nolds, Minnewaukan, N. D., was killed in 
a jeep accident in Tennessee several 
months ago after receiving his commis 
sion at Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Lieut. Cov. Puro MEISENHOLDER (South 
Dakota ’27), AAF, operations officer of the 
12th air force, died in the North Africa 
battle area July 27, 1943. He had been 
on active duty with the U. S. Army Air 
Corps ever since his graduation in 1928 


Lieut. THomas D. Becker, U. S. Marines 
(Missouri 38), former editor of the 
Brookhaven (Miss.) Leader, was killed 
in the battle of Tarawa on December 24, 
1943. 
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Meet the Newest SDX Professional Members 


More than 200 professional members 
were initiated into Sigma Delta Chi by 
professional and undergraduate chapters 
of the fraternity from August, 1942, to 
and including August, 1944. 

Chicago, Dallas and Washington, D. C., 
professional chapters and the undergradu- 
ate chapters of Emory, Georgia, Pennsy]- 
vania State, Southern California, and 
Wisconsin initiated the most professional 
members. 

The enrollments during this period in- 
cluded: 

BUTLER—Charles V. Kinter, Head, 
Journalism Dept., Butler University, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Paul M. Ross, reporter, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star. 

CALIFORNIA—Philip F. Griffin, re- 
porter, San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle; 
Richard F. Scholz, Assistant Sunday Edi- 
tor, Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. 

CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL—Stanley 
H. Armstrong, day city editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune; George A. Barclay, Edi- 
torial Assistant, Western Newspaper Un- 
ion, Chicago, Ill.; Wiiliam S. Brons. Re- 
gional Director, International News Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Ill.; Jacob Burck, Editorial 
Cartoonist, Chicago (Ill.) Daily Times; 
William L. Collins, Assistant Manager, 
International News Service, Chicago, IIL; 
Richard J. Finnegan, Editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Times; Eagle Freshwater, Manager, 
Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, II; 
Leo H. Fischer, Sports Editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Herald & American; Morris Fish- 
bein, M. D., Editor, Journal of American 
Medical Association and Hygeia, Chicago, 
Ill.; Isaac Gershman, Manager, City News 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill.; Frank Hagan, Pub- 
lic Relations, J. Walter Thompson Adv. 
Agency, Chicago, Ill.; Al Haugner, Re- 
write-Radio News, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Chicago, Ill.; Lt. Laurin H. Healy, 
former reporter and political writer, Chi 
cago (Ill.) Daily News; Thomas J. How- 
ard, Chief Photographer, Chicago (IIl.) 
Times; Gene Kessler, sports editor, Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Times; Seymour Korman, War 
Correspondent, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune; 
James C. Leary, Science Editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Daily News; J. Loy Maloney, Man- 
aging Editor, Chicago (Ill.) Tribune; 
Dudley E. McFadden, Public Relations 
Counsel, Chicago, Ill.; Everett Norlander, 
News Editor, Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; 
Hal O'Flaherty, Managing Editor, Chica- 
go (Ill.) Daily News; George C. Reitin- 
ger, Head, Public Relations Department, 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Harry Reut- 
linger, City Editor, Chicago (Ill.) Herald- 
American; Lawrence C. Salter, Associate 
Director, Press Relations, American Med- 
ical Association, Chicago, Ill; Wade W. 
Scott, Promotion Manager, Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago, Ill; Lou 
Shainmark, Managing Editor, Chicago 
(Ill.) Herald-American; Marion Sheen, 
News Editor, Associated Press, Chicago, 
Ill.; Frank Smothers, Editorial Page Edi- 
tor, Chicago (Tl.) Sun; Russ Stewart, 
Managing Editor, Chicago (Ill) Times; 
Lt. Col. Oscar N. Taylor; Director, Public 
Relations, 6th Service Command, Chica- 
go, Ill; Ulmer Turner, Radio Commen- 
tator, WENR, Chicago, Ill. 

DALLAS PROFESSIONAL— r W. 
Archer, Director of Publicity, Southwest- 
ern Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Major Orrin C. Auld, Public Relations 
Officer, hth Service Command, Dallas, 
Tex.; W. Chappell, Jr., City Editor, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald; Henry M. 


Haney, Editor, Home Town News, Wyatt 
Food Stores, Dallas, Tex.; Henry Humph- 
rey, Editor, Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette; 
B. C. Jefferson, Chief Editorial Writer, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald; Ted H. Ma- 
loy, Public Relations Counsel, Braun & 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Major Roy A. McMil- 
lan, Assistant Director, Public Relations, 
Eighth Service Command, U. S. Army, 
Dallas, Tex.; Brad Mills, Editor, bi- 
monthly publication, Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors Association, Dallas, Tex.; 
John L. Mortimer, Public Relations Di- 
rector, U. S. Steel, Dallas, Tex.; Garvice 
E. Norwood, Director, Public Relations, 
Texas Chain Stores Association, Dallas, 
Tex.; Drew Pearson, Columnist & Com- 
mentator, Washington, D. C. 

DRAKE—Garrett Lenhart, News Writ- 
er, WHO, Des Moines, Ia. 

EMORY—William F. Caldwell, So. Di- 
vision News Editor, Associated Press, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Wilton E. Cobb, General Mana- 
ger, Radio Station, WMAZ, Macon, Ga.; 
Lee Fuhrman, night city editor, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution; John Fulton, Program 
Director, WGST, Atlanta, Ga.; Cleburne 
E. Gregory, Political Writer, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal; Clark Howell, Sr., Pub- 
lisher, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; Wil- 
liam C. Jones, Associate Editor, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal; Harry P. Leadingham, 
Membership Manager, Associated Press, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Joshua P. Skinner, Mana- 
ging Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; 
Elliott R. Wheeler, Assistant Manager, 
Associated Press, Atlanta, Ga.; Stanley 
Whitaker, Southern Division Manager, 
United Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

FLORIDA—R. B. Beard, Managing Edi- 
tor, Gainesville (Fla.) Daily Sun; Wm. F. 
Bennett, OWI State Director, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Thomas A. Leonard, Ocala 
(Fla.) Morning Banner. 

GEORGIA—Lamar Q. Ball, Editor, At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution; George C. Big- 
gers, Vice President and General Mana- 
ger, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; A. H. Chap- 
man, Publisher, Columbus (Ga.) Ledger- 
Inquirer; Bryan Collier, Editor, Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Ledger-Inquirer; A. Belmont 
Dennis, Editor and Publisher, Covington 
(Ga.) News; Walter C. Johnson, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Warren L. Jones, Journalism Instructor, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; Henry 
T. McIntosh, Editor, Albany (Ga.) Her- 
ald; William S. Morris, Publisher, Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle; Robert L. M. 
Parks, Editor, Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle; 
John Paschall, Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal; Angus Perkerson, Sunday Mag- 
azine Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; 
J. Leonard Reinsch, Director, WSB, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Jack Tarver, Associate Edi- 
tor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; Hugh H. 
Trotti, Vice President and General Mana- 
ger, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; Jack 
Troy, Sports Editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Con 
stitution; Carey J. Williams, Editor, 
Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal; Crans- 
ton Williams, Manager, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, New York 

ity. 

INDIANA—Charles A. Beal, Sr., Editor, 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus; Louis C. 
Hiner, Rushville (Ind) R lican; 
Leonard E. Pearson, Editor, Asso- 
ciated Press, Indianapolis, Ind.; William 
B. Ray, . News and Special 
Events, NBC, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Wat- 
kins, Publisher, Bloomfield (Ind.) Eve- 


ning World; Bennett Wolfe, Bureau Chief, 
Associated Press, Indianapolis, Ind. 

IOWA—Wilbur L. Schramm, Director, 
School of Journalism, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

IOWA STATE—Charles A. Hacke, Edi- 
tor and Manager, Sac City (Ia.) Sun; 
James H. Hamil, Director, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; George Ver Steeg,: Editor, Pella 
(Ia.) Chronicle; Dale R. Williams, Ra- 
dio Farm News Reporter, Ames, Iowa. 

KANSAS STATE—Clarence E. Hill, 
Church Editor, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

MARQ Francis Sinclair, Re- 
porter, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal; Wil- 
liam A. Sixty, Golf and Bowling Editor, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

MICHIGAN STATE—Milon J. Grin- 
nell, Editor, Michigan Farmer Magazine, 
Detroit, Mich.; Paul A. Martin, Publisher, 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal; William 
A. Silverman Make-up Editor, Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press. 

MINNESOTA—Donald B. Henderson, 
News Editor, Station KSTP, St. Paul- 
Minneapolis, Minn.; George Jordan, Edi- 
torial Writer, Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
Journal;, Ralph W. Keller, Executive 
Secretary, Minnesota Editorial Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; John M. Ra- 
leigh; News Commentator, WCCO, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

MISSOURI—Frank Ahlgren, Editor, 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Frank P. Briggs, Editor, Macon (Mo.) 
Chronicle-Herald; John Field, Associate 
Editor, Life, New York City; James C. 
Kirkpatrick, Public Relations, Brewing 
Industry, St. Louis, Mo.; L. Mitchell 
White, Publisher, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 

MONTANA—Charles J. Doherty, Pub- 
lisher and Editor, Missoula (Mont.) 
County Times; W. Francis Flinn, Publish- 
er, Miles City (Mont.) Star; Alexander 
Warden, Business Manager, Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune. 

NEW YORK CITY PROFESSIONAL— 
John Goette, Author and Lecturer; An- 
drew J. Haire, President and Publisher, 
Haire Publications, New York City; Dr. 
Ching-Lin Hsia, Director, Chinese News 
Service, New York City. 

NORTHEAST OKLAHOMA PROFES- 
SIONAL—Dean Schedler, AP War Cor- 
respondent with 5th Air Force. 

NORTHWESTERN—Donald H. Burum, 
Teacher of Journalism, East Bakersfield 
(Calif.) High School; Chia-Wei-Ho, Edi- 
tor-in-chief, San Min Morning Newspa- 
per, Chicago, Ill.; Orval C. Husted, Jour- 
nalism Instructor, Sand Springs (Okla.) 
High School; Michael Radock, Journalism 
Instructor, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa.; Carlos P. Romulo, Lec- 
ss Newspaper Publisher, New York, 

OHIO STATE—Russell M. Neddham, 
Sports Editor, Columbus (O.) Dispatch. 

OREGON—Roch W. Bradshaw, Wire 
Editor, Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard; 
George E. Hart, City Editor, Eugene 
(Ore.) Register-Guard. 

OREGON STATE—Sheldon F. Sackett, 
oe r, Coos Bay Times, Marshfield, 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE-—Erich Bran- 
deis, Promotion Manager, King Features 
Syndicate, New York; Dean Hoffman, 
Editor, Patriot and Evening News, Har- 

i Pa.; Stuart A. Mahuran, Assist- 
ant Professor Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa.; Robert 
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Newspapers Aid High School Journalists 


Mivowarcus—T. Minneapolis newspapers recently 
held the first in a series of high school clinics, designed to 
help newspaper staffs of the city’s eleven public, three 
parochial, and three suburban high schools with their pub- 


lishing problems. 


These clinics, scheduled for every Thursday between 
2:45 and 3:45 p.m. for an indefinite future, are conducted 
by three different staff members of the city’s newspapers 
each week, and presided over by Lloyd E. Borg, director 
of the Minnesota Poll. They are held in the Star Journal- 


Tribune conference room. 


Between 30 and 40 students attend each clinic—from 
each school two who are interested in the topic for that 
particular week, plus the editor if he so desires. This as- 
sures a rotating audience, with students getting practical 
tips from professionals in their own fields. 

Each speaker usually talks about ten minutes, and the 
clinic closes with a 30-minute question and answer period. 
Bulletins are prepared after each session, outlining the 
clinic’s main points and giving a résumé of questions and 
answers. Copies are sent to each participating school. 

Panels include such topics as public relations inside and 
outside of the school, editing and headline writing, sports, 
editorial, column and feature writing, photography, adver- 
tising, and other phases of publishing a newspaper. The 
Minneapolis newspapers feel this is a natural way in which 
to come closer to school people and in which to offer their 
services in the field of education. The meetings to date 
have been very successful, with newspapermen kept on 
their toes by a barrage of pertinent questions from stu- 
dents on their own particular problems. 


E. Malick, Publisher, Shamokin (Pa.) 
News-Dispatch; Charles M. Morrison, 
Secretary of Commonwealth, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Samuel S. Schwab, Sunday Editor 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer; Joseph 
Shuman, City Editor, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette; James L. Stackhouse, Busi- 
ness Manager, Easton (Pa.) Daily Ex- 
press; George A. Stewart, Publisher, 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress; Col. J. H. Zer- 
bey, Jr., Publisher, J. H. Zerbey Newspa- 
pers, Inc., Pottsville, Pa. 

PURDUE —triah B. Cummings, Editor, 
Tell City (Ind.) News; Elgar I. Higgs, 
Managing Editor, Connersville (Ind.) 
News-Examiner. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Charles E. 
Arnn, Vice President, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Daily News; John B. T. Camp- 
bell, Managing Editor, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Herald-Express; Edgar F. Elf- 
strom, Editor, News-Tribune, Fullerton, 
Calif.; Wm. Harry Green, Business Mana- 
ger, Ventura (Calif.) Star-Free Press; Phil 
T. Hanna, Editor and General Manager, 
Westways Magazine, Los Angeles, Calif; 
Hubbard F. Keavy, Chief, Los Angeles 
bureau, Associated Press; Ross G. Mar- 
shall, Public Relations Director, Hearst 
Publications, Sierra Madre, Calif.; Car- 
roll W. Parcher, Editor, Glendale (Calif.) 
News-Press; John W. Rolens, Co-Publish- 
er, South Pasadena (Calif.) Review; 
John P. Scripps, President, J. P. Scripps 
News, San Diego, Calif.; Charles O. 
Shoop, Publisher, La Puente (Calif.) 
Valley Journal; Franklin B. Skeele, Di- 
rector, News Bureau, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Carson Taylor, President, Manila Bulle- 
tin Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Tom Treanor, Correspondent, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times; Alden C. Waite, Pub- 
lisher, Alhambra (Calif.) Post-Advocate; 
Clayton Ward, Managing Editor, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) Post-Advocate; Harry S. 
Webster, General Manager, The Sun Co., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST—John Q. 
Mahaffey, Managing Editor, Texarkana 
(Tex.) News Gazette; N. S. Patterson, 
Teacher of Journalism, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. 

STANFORD—Theodore M. Marois, 
Publisher, Napa (Calif.) Register; Sedley 
Peck, Chief, Brazzeville-Leopoldville (Af- 
rica) Area, OWI; Lowell C. Pratt, Editor, 
Selma (Calif.) Enterprise; Robert M. 
Speidel, Vice President, Speidel Newspa- 
pers. Inc., Palo Alto, Calif. 

SYRACUSE—Frank C. Carpenter. Vice 
President. Freeman’s Journal Co., Coop 
erstown, N.Y.; Donald Christie, Publisher, 
Fort Plain (N. Y.) Standard; Jacob H. 
Strong, Jr.. Editor and Publisher, Rhine- 
beck (N. Y.) Gazette. 

WASHINGTON—Milo Ryan, Associate 
Professor of Journalism, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

WASHINGTON D. C. PROFESSION- 
AL—Norman Baxter, Managing Editor, 
Washington Post; Samuel B. Bledsoe, 
Reporter; James J. Butler, Correspondent, 
Editor & Publisher, Forbes Campbell, 
Special Assistant, Federal Dep. Insurance 
Corp., Alien Property Custodian, Foreign 
Economic Administrator; Marquis W. 
Childs, Newspaper Columnist; Elmer 
Davis, Director, OWI, Washington, D. C.; 
Jack Doherty, Correspondent, New York 
News; Peter Edson, Chief, Washington 
Bureau, NEA Service Inc.; Dewey Flem- 
ing, Chief, Washington Bureau, Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun; Jack R. Howard, Execu- 
tive Editor, Scripps-Howard, New York; 
Francis A. Jamieson, Assistant Coordi- 
nator (Press) of Inter-American Affairs; 
Alexander F. Jones, Managing Editor, 
Post; Jerry Kluttz, columnist, Washing- 
ton Post; Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington 
Correspondent, London (Eng.) Times; 
Ernest K. Lindley, Chief, Washington Bu- 
reau, Newsweek; George Lyon, OWI 
Deputy Domestic Director; Ovid A. Mar- 
tin, correspondent, Associated Press; John 





Following one of the high school clinics, Minneapolis Times 
Publisher Joyce A. Swan (left) and Lloyd E. Borg (standing. 
right) discuss editing problems with Richard Johnson, editor 
of the Edison High School Record. Mrs. Edith Gillies of the 
Board of Education (center) works with the news- 
: papers on the clinics. 


T. Milliken, Chief, Business Press Sec 
tion, OWI; Barnet Nover, Washington 
Post Columnist; Philip Rodgers, Press 
Officer, International Labor ‘Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Boyd T. Simmons, Chief, 
Labor Desk, News Bureau, OWI; J. Clif 
ford Stark, Editor, McGraw Hill Pub 
lishing Co.; Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Sol Taishoff, Publisher, 
Broadcasting Magazine, Washington, D. C.; 
Arthur R. Treanor, Director, Printing & 
Publishing Division, WPB; Charles P. 
Trussell, Washington Correspondent, New 
York (N. Y.) Times; Wallace Werble, 
Editor, Food Drug Cosmetic Reports; 
Lewis Wood, Washington Bureau, New 
York Times; Paul Wooten, Chief, Wash 
ington Bureau, McGraw Hill Publications 
and correspondent, New Orleans (La.) 
Times-Picayune; Dr. Diosdado M. Yap, 
Editor and Publisher, Bataan, Washing 
ton, D. C. i 

WASHINGTON STATE—Richard C. 
Bell, Extension Editor, Washington State 
College Agriculture Extension Service, 
Pullman, Wash. 

WISCONSIN—Carl T. Anderson, Car 
toonist, Madison, Wis.; Willis J. Erland- 
son, Editor and Publisher, Lake Mills 
(Wis.) Leader; Martin Gardner, Yeoman, 
Charge of Public Relations, Naval Train 
ing Station, University of Wisconsin, Mad 
ison, Wis.; Archie R. Harney, Graduate 
Student, University of Wisconsin, former 
ly with Alva (Okla.) Review Courier; 
William D. Hoard, Jr., Publisher, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Broder 
ick H. Johnson, Graduate Assistant, 
School of Journalism, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis.; Louis P. Loch 
ner, War Correspondent, New York, N.Y.; 
Eric E. Meyer, General Manager, Meyer 
News Service, Milwaukee, Wis.; Grove 
Patterson, Editor, Toledo (O.) Blade; 
James J. Sullivan, Publisher, Sun Prairie 
(Wis.) Star. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Mas. Nem L. Maurer (Iowa '33), publish- 
er of the Laurens (Iowa) Sun, was re- 
cently graduated from the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and the Army Air Forces Staff 
Course, Washington, D. C. Maj. Maurer 
is Base Intelligence Officer at the Yuma 
Army Air Field, Yuma, Arizona. 


Lieut. Atvin Sarasoun (Michigan °41), 
is serving in an anti-aircraft gun bat- 
talion in the Aleutians. 


Lizur. Cuartes W. Mruiits, USNR, (Kan- 
sas 40), of Jeannette, Pa., has been as- 
signed as communications officer on the 
staff of Rear Adm. O. B. Hardison, USN, 
Chief of Naval Air Primary Training, at 
the U. S. Naval Air Station, Glenview, 
Ill. Lieut. Mills is a veteran of two years’ 
foreign duty with motor torpedo boat 
squadrons, Panama sea frontier, and has 
been in service since May, 1942. His last 
civilian employment was as assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
for Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co 
at St. Louis. 


Epmunp E. Jounson (Minnesota °41), of 
Red Lake Falls, Minn., received his wings 
at Lubbock Army Air Field, Texas, Sept. 
8, where he received advanced flight 
training, and was scheduled to go into 
combat operations after brief transitional 
training. 


The present address of Lr. Curtis Swan- 
son (Minnesota 41) is Lt. Curtis Swanson, 
0583561, 1328th AAF Base Unit, Area 1, 
APO 489, c/o Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 


Capt. J. Don Roserrson (Montana °42), 
operations officer of a bomber squadron, 
is missing in action in the Southwest Pa- 
cific area. A Liberator pilot and holder 
of the Air Medal, Robertson has been 
missing since August 9, 1944. He served 
as assistant operations officer and check 
pilot at La Junta, Calif., before being 
sent overseas in October, 1943. Mrs. 
Kathleen Knapp Robertson and a six- 
month-old son, James David, live at Mis- 
soula. 


Wruuiam Wricut Bryan (Missouri °28), 
former managing editor of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal, was captured by Germans 
near Chaumont, Sept. 13, 1944. 


Caprain Joun E. Hayes (South Dakota 
State '40), who was commissioned upon 
his completion of the ROTC training at 
State College in 1940, has been promoted 
to the rank of Major and is stationed at 
the Carlsbad Army Air Field, Carlsbad, 
N. M. 








Mas. ALLEN W. Scuroeper (South Dakota 
State 40) was recently awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for extraordinary 
achievement with the 15th Army Air 
Forces in Italy as a B-17 Flying Fortress 
pilot. He has completed well over 30 mis- 
sions against the Nazis. 

Maj. Schroeder was cited for his work 
as a Fortress group lead pilot last June 
26 on a mission to blast an oil depot at 
Vienna, Austria. Despite intense anti- 
aircraft fire and enemy fighter opposition 
he held his Fortress formation through a 
successful bombing mission. 

Maj. Schroeder graduated from the 
journalism department in 1940 and imme- 
diately entered the Army Air Corps 


earning his as a second lieutenant 
pilot at Randolph Field, Texas. 


Georgia Initiates 
First Graduate of 
Journalism School 


Lamar Trotti, Hollywood Producer 
and Scenario Writer, Becomes 
Professional Member of SDX. 


Lamar Trotti, of Hollywood, first grad- 
uate of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, re- 
cently visited his alma mater and was 
initiated as a professional member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Mr. Trotti, a scenario writer and pro- 
ducer for Twentieth Century-Fox, came 
to Georgia for the southern premiere of 
his “Wilson” in Atlanta, his home city. 
Before coming to Georgia, he attended 
first showings of the Wilson picture in 
New York and Washington, D. C. 

Following his graduation in 1921, Mr. 
Trotti became associated with the old 
Atlanta Georgian and was the youngest 
city editor at that time in the Hearst 
newspaper organization. He subsequently 
was associated with the Will Hays office 
edited the Motion Picture Monthly, and 
since being with 20th Century-Fox has 
been responsible for a long list of out- 
standing successes including “In Old Chi- 
= o,” “Hudson Bay,” “Life Begins at 

: “Steamboat Round the Bend,” “Ra- 
so “Kentucky,” and “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.” He has recently com- 
pleted the script of a movie version of 
Wendell Willkie’s “One World,” and is 
soon to begin work on the picture version 
of “Colonel Effingham’s Raid” by Berry 
Fleming of Augusta. 


SERVICEMEN SAY: 


“Needless to say, I enjoy getting THE 
QUILL,” writes ist Lieut. Eugene T. New- 
hall (Michigan State °40), CAC (ADC), 
from Hq. APO 937 c/o Postmaster, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

“It is so encouraging to find people and 
magazines who are bending their ener- 
gies not exclusively toward increasing 
the profit which they can gouge from 
their occupation, but chiefly toward im- 
proving the tone and enlarging the use- 
fulness of their chosen profession. 

“I certainly hope that despite wartime 
difficulties, you can manage to keep THE 
QUILL coming.” 








* 


“Just a note from a GI SDX who never 
wants to see Q-U-I-L-L go AWOL from 
his mail call. Ye Olde Infantry doesn’t 
allow much time for a hopeful journalist 
to stick to his business ... consequent- 
ly, sometimes it takes THE QUILL to re- 
mind him there is still something else be- 
sides ‘Walking another step and shooting 
another shot.’”—Corp. Bob Karolevitz 
(South Dakota State), Camp Wolters, 
Texas. * 


“THE QUILL has been instrumental in 
keeping me posted on changes and in- 
neovations in the Fourth Estate and 
through its articles I can keep somewhat 
abreast of the times. More power to this 
interesting publication.”—Sergt. Joseph 
N. Weiler (Marquette ’°40), 
Theater. * 


European 


“Your magazine affords me one of the 
few chances I have to keep in touch with 
fellow journalists and abreast of the news 
in the profession. Lieut. Lucas’ article on 
Tarawa was a pip. K up the good 
work.”—Stephen T. Donohue (Minnesota 
42), Sheppard Field, Texas. 
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Lieut. Cort. W. H. Van Dive (Oregon ’31), 
assigned to the Command and General 
Staff School of the U. S. Army at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kan., since June, 1942, is 
now Deputy Executive, Liaison, repre- 
senting the school in Washington and 
maintaining liaison with the War and 
Navy Departments and civilian agencies. 
For two years he taught supply and logis- 
tics subjects to those fitting themselves 
to become staff officers in the Army. His 
new job, he reports, is essentially public 
relations work in which he spends only 
one week out of five at Ft. Leavenworth 
and the remainder of his time in Wash- 
ington or traveling about the country. He 
welcomes contact with SDXers who can 
catch him in Washington. 


The present address of Francis H. Snow 
(Southern California ’40) is Chief War- 
rant Officer, USA, Quarters 56B, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. He is Assistant Adjutant 
General and Chief of AG operations and 
has charge of publications and repro- 
duction. They are turning out directives 
to the field (eight Western states) in real 
quantity. Last month the mimeograph 
machines alone handled nearly three mil- 
lion separate impressions. This material 
includes all sorts of circulars, memoranda, 
letters, etc. 


Marine Seconp LifuTeENANT- CARROLL P. 
Scruces (Georgia *43), son of R. Y. 
Scruggs of Hahira, Ga., is serving as an 
instructor with the Infantry Training 
Regiment at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

After finishing his secondary education 
at Staunton Military Academy at Staun- 
ton, Va., he received his A. B. degree in 
journalism from the University of Geor- 
gia at Athens, Ga. He edited publications 
at both schools. 


T/Ser. Wa. C. Bequetre (Montana °41), 
with the U. S. Army, has been serving in 
the Southwest Pacific for the past thirty 
months. He was decorated with the 
— Star for patrol work in August, 
1944, 


Ensien R. J. Becker (Marquette *42), sta- 
tioned down in the Hawaiian Islands, in- 
forms National Headquarters that Lt. Wil- 
liam McCahill (Marquette °37) has just 
been made Major. He is a public rela- 
tions officer with the Marine Corps and 
gained a brilliant reputation as editor of 
the Sunsetter, publication of the Fourth 
Marine Division. At present he is at- 
—— to the Cincpac Public Relations 


Prc. Jonn Kernan (Emory °42) is the 
editor of 4th COM-MENT, lively and in- 
teresting publication of the Army Air- 
ways Communications System at Atlanta, 
Ga. The paper is printed by the offset 
process. Associated with him is Pfc. Ir- 
ving Arnold, formerly editorial car- 
toonist for the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, 
who does all the art work, makeup, acts 
as co-printer and distributor. 


Currrorp K. Jarre (Northwestern ’39), 
former Chicago Herald-American sports 
writer, has been promoted from first 
lieutenant to captain at Scott Field, Ill, 
parent radio school of the AAF Training 
Command. He has been stationed at the 
he eadligg Reg and has served as 

1942. He also is 


shthnuniate officer at the field. 
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Syracuse Celebrates 
Anniversary Giving 
Medals for Service 


Hears Dr. George Gallup Predict 
Journalism Schools to Become 
Testers of New Ideas 


New YORK—Schools of journalism 
will play a more and more important role 
in the future of American journalism, Dr. 
George H. Gallup (Iowa ’22), public opin- 
ion statistician, declared at the 10th an- 
niversary dinner for the School of Jour- 
nalism of Syracuse university, given by 
the New York Press association here 
Oct. 6. 

“TI believe thoroughly in the good work 
which schools of journalism are doing,” 
said Dr. Gallup. “In the future they will 
become the testing laboratories for new 
ideas. In the not distant future I hope- 
fully expect that the newspapers of the 
country will not only look to the schools 
of journalism for trained personnel, but 
they will begin to look to them more and 
more for the solution of many of their 
daily problems.” 

Distinctive achievement in four fields 
of journalism was recognized by the 
Syracuse School of Journalism with 
awards of its distinctive service medal at 
the dinner. Medal presentations were 
made by Dean M. Lyle Spencer (Wash- 
ington 19), of the School of Journalism, 
to Dr. George H. Gallup, Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military analyst of the New York 
Times, Watson Davis (Washington & Lee- 
Professional 34), editor of Science Serv- 
ice, and Edward R. Murrow (Washington 
State Professional ’42), head of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s European 
news service. 

Present for the ceremony was Frederic 
W. Goudy of Marlborough, N. Y., who 
received the School of Journalism medal 
shortly after its establishment in 1936 and 
has been the sole holder of the medal 
prior to the current awards. 





Marine First Litut. THomas N. GREENE 
(Michigan State 42), of Louisville, Ky., 
who received the Silver Star medal for 
outstanding service in the battle of Tara- 
wa, landed with the infantry assault 
waves and, as a forward observer for an 
artillery unit, was in the midst of two 
fierce Japanese counterattacks and then 
subsequently directed the fire which 
knocked out the two most devastating 
Jap big guns, according to a Marine 
Corps combat correspondent’s dispatch 
from Saipan. 

Sgt. Stanford Optowsky, formerly of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, wrote 
the story of the lieutenant who was a 
reporter for the United Press in Detroit 
before enlisting in the Marines in March, 
1942. Greene, former editor of the Michi- 
gan State College News, gave unlimited 
praise to the infantry with which he was 
working, telling the correspondent: 

“I can’t get over the way these kids 
fight. That first night, with the Japs 
coming at us, our boys would just stand 
and chop with their bayonets when they 
ran out of ammunition. The second night 
tanks were rolling on the very edge of 
our foxholes, but still the boys poured 
out more than the Japs could take.” 
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Iowa Honors Goudy 





Frederic W. Goudy 


Frederic W. Goudy, most distinguished 
living designer of types, was initiated as 
a professional member of the University 
of Iowa chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at 
Iowa City Nov. 17. 

He is the author of several important 
books on typography, and the recipient 
of numerous awards and citations. Now 
at the age of 79 he is working on his 121st 
type face. 

Initiated at the same time with Mr. 
Goudy were Ralph Shannon, president of 
the Iowa Daily Press Association and pub- 
lisher of the Washington Evening Jour- 
nal; William T. Hageboeck, publisher of 
the Iowa City Press Citizen; and Clare 
Marshall, editorial director of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 

An all-alumni team assembled for the 
initiation included Harry Boyd, editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette; Fred Pownall, 
publisher of the Daily Iowan; W. Earl 
Hall, editor of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette; Charles Doxsee, publisher of the 
Monticello Express; and James McCutch- 
eon, publisher of the Mt. Vernon Hawk- 
eye-Record, the latter two past presidents 
of the Iowa Press Association. 


Dean Frank Luther Mott of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri has issued a recent bulletin 
entitled 100 Books on American Journal- 
ism. 

The bulletin, compiled and annotated 
by Dean Mott, was in response to many 
requests for short lists of books in the 
various journalistic fields. 

Topical divisions of the bulletin are as 
follows: Histories of Journalism and of 
Individual Newspapers; Biographies of 
Journalists; Reporting and News Writing; 
Editing, Copyreading, Head Writing and 
Make-up; Editorials, Features and Maga- 
zine Articles; Advertising and Business 
Management; Fiction Dealing With Jour- 
nalism; and Miscellaneous. 

Copies may be obtained by writing the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Kansas State Gets 
Administrative Dean 
Thackery from Navy 


Ralph Lashbrook Heads Department 
of Industrial Journalism 
Succeeding Thackery 


M ANHATTAN, KAN.—Ralph R. Lash- 
brook (Kansas State °’28) has been ap 
pointed head of the Department of In 
dustrial Journalism and Printing at Kan 
sas State College to succeed Russell I. 
Thackrey (Kansas State ’26), who has 
been made dean of administration of 
the College. 

Mr. Lashbrook has been a member of 
the staff of the journalism department 
for the past 10 years. He became acting 
head of the department in May, 1943, 
when Mr. Thackrey left the college to 
serve as an officer in the Navy. Lash- 
brook was on sabbatical leave from the 
college in 1941-42 while a lecturer in 
agricultural journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin. Before joining the college 
staff Mr. Lashbrook had been a member 
of the staff of several daily newspapers, 
including the Kansas City Star and the 
Bartlesville, Okla., Morning Examiner. 

Russell I. Thackrey, former head of the 
department, was relieved of his duties as 
a lieutenant in the United States Navy 
at the request of President Milton S. 
Eisenhower (Kansas State ‘19) and in 
keeping with the Navy’s policy of re 
leasing men over 38 whose services are 
requested for important civilian jobs. As 
dean of administration Mr. Thackrey will 
work closely with President Eisenhower 
in correlating curriculum changes to 
meet postwar needs. 

Mr. Thackrey has been identified with 
the college much of the time since he 
enrolled as a student in 1923. He was 
graduated in 1927 and joined the journal 
ism staff after two years on various news 
papers. He resigned in 1935 to join the 
Associated Press staff in Kansas City, 
spent three years on the journalism staff 
at the University of Minnesota, and in 
1940 returned as head of the department 
at Kansas State, succeeding Charles E. 
Rogers. 


Epwarp L. Monser (Columbia ’28), former 
copywriter and assistant editor of the 
New Jersey Bell, employe publication of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co., has 
moved to the Information Department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City, as copy supervisor han 
dling advertising copy. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


Personal secretary and research as- 
sistant by publisher of newspapers, 
35 years or under, college graduate, 
shorthand, preferably newspaper ex- 
perienced. Must be man of good 
health and personality, not afraid of 
work, willing to travel, experience as 
pilot an advantage. An all year round 
permanent job at good salary, ex- 
penses paid traveling. Decision will 
be made in three weeks. Box B, THE 
— 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 

















Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WY asumecrox , D. C_—SDXers in the 
nation’s capital bade farewell to the fra- 
ternity’s national secretary, Greorce W. 
Heaty, Jr. (Louisiana State, Professional, 
40), who recently retired as domestic di- 
rector of the Office of War Information. 
Healy returns to the managing editorship 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Although he says he was talked into 
taking a job by the chairman of SDX’s 
council PaLmer Hoyt (Oregon, ’23), Healy 
feels no regret for taking the jub and the 
only reason that he is returning to New 
Orleans is because his leave of absence 
is up. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were 
Healy’s boss Ermer Davis (Washington, 
D. C., Professional, 43) and Censorship 
Director Byron Price (National Honor- 
ary, "41). 

At the same luncheon, Chapter Presi- 
dent Lurner Huston (Washington, Pro- 
fessional, 17) outlined the need for in- 
creased representation in making the an- 
nual SDX awards and appointed a three- 
man committee to submit names to Na- 
tional Headquarters for the 1944 awards. 
Those selected were Lyte Witson (Mis- 
souri, ’'22), Chief of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the United Press, Paut MILuer 
(Oklahoma, ’31), chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Associated Press, and 
Dewey Fieminc (Washington, D. C., Pro- 
fessional, '43), Chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the Baltimore Sun and win- 
ner of the 1943 Pulitzer prize for national 
reporting. 

Among the forty members at the meet- 
ing there were many newcomers to Wash- 
ington. ... 

Lansinc Warren (Stanford, ’17) has re- 
cently arrived in Washington to join the 
Capitol’s staff of the New York Times. 
When France was taken over by the Ger- 
mans, Warren, who had covered France 
for the Times since 1927, was put in an 
internment camp. He began newspaper 
work in 1916 with the San Diego Sun and 
during the last war served in France as 
a volunteer ambulance driver with the 
French Army. After another year on the 
Sun he was with the San Francisco office 
of the UP for a year and in 1922 was 
made Los Angeles bureau manager for 
UP. After that he went to Paris as cor- 
respondent for the Chicago Tribune and 
three years later began his seventeen 
year association with the Times. . . . Jack 
Betirncer (Oregon, °33) has been with 
the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Serv- 
ice of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission since October, 1942. Like War- 
ren, Bellinger was also interned by the 
enemy but in Jack’s case it was by the 
Nipponese. Bellinger lived in Japan from 
1937 to 1939 and spent the next year do- 
ing graduate work and teaching at the 
University of Minnesota. He went back 
to Tokyo in 1940 and joined the staff of 
the Ja Advertiser and was interned 

tely after Pearl Harbor. He was 
repatriated to the United States aboard 
the “Gripsholm.” .. . 


Txeopore Koop (Iowa ’28) is a Lieuten- 
ant in the Naval Reserve and is assistant 
to Director of Censorship Price. From 
graduation until he joined the National 
Geographic Magazine in 1941, Koop was 
with the Associated Press in Des Moines, 
New Haven, New York, and here in Wash- 
ington. ... J. Pam Ricuey (Illinois ’38) 
now spends his time cutting down on 
government forms as an Administrative 
Analyst with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. Before joining the gov- 
ernment he was a photographer with 
the Indianapolis Times, a photographer- 
reporter with the Champaign (Ill.) News 
Gazette and as an editor manager of the 
Stewart-Howe alumni service at Lehigh 
University. ... 

One of those men who helped General 
Hershey draft many SDXers into the 





Armed Forces was Lr. Cor. K. D. Put- 
CIPHER (Illinois 18). A second lieutenant 
in the last war, Pulcipher spent three 
years with the AP in Chicago and was 
editor of the Pennsylvania News pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania railroad from 
1922-1930. For the next three years he 
was publicity manager for that railroad 
and then became an account executive 
with N. W. Ayer and Son until he came 
to National Selective Service Headquart- 
ers in 1942... . Grenn W. Sampte (Pur- 
due °35) was recently made director of 
information and agricultural editor at the 
University of Maryland at College Park, 
which is on the outskirts of Washington. 
From the time of his graduation until he 
came here in August, Sample was asso- 
ciate agricultural editor at Purdue Uni- 
versity. ... 


Weekly Survey 


[Continued from page 11] 


cellaneous material, including how many 
persons read a single copy of the paper 
and how many days the weekly news- 
paper is kept around the house. 

This readership study revealed that 
spot war news or pictures do not neves- 
sarily rate top attention these days— 
although it was found that the July, 1944, 
attempt on Adolf Hitler’s life had the high- 
est readership of any article in all the 
readership studies made by the Research 
Division. 

But, for the most part, it’s.the story of 
the local boy in uniform that goes over 
best among war stories in these papers 
at the present time; local stories, general- 
ly, have a more consistently high reader- 
ship level than all others. This prefer- 
ence for the local aspects of national or 
international news carries over into the 
columnists, too. Here again, it’s the col- 
lumn about the men in service which 
gets the most reader attention. 

And war or no war, the comics still 
rate high in interest .. . although the 
war does appear to have reduced the read- 
ership of sports and financial pages. The 
survey of the four papers revealed an 
average of only 35 per cent of the readers 
who peruse these two pages over a given 
period of time. 

The survey also showed that classified 
ads get a remarkably high percentage of 
attention—especially if run on the back 
page of the paper. Pictures, too, rate 
higher if printed on the back page. 


Bur this apparent importance of the 
back page position was not borne out by 
other results of the survey. It was found 
that no one page has greater consistent 
reader traffic than anv other—with the 
exception in favor of the first page. Nor 
was the superstition regarding the odd- 
and even-numbered pages—according to 
which the odd-numbered pages are said to 
be read most frequently and thoroughly— 
found to be based on any reliable infor- 
mation. 

As a matter of fact, the only conclu- 
sion that could be drawn was that read- 
ership depends almost exclusively on the 
appeal of the stories on the page and not 
on the page number. It was clearly shown 
that not even a banner head story will 
attract more readers than other items on 
the page if the story itself lacks general 
interest and appeal. 


Survey results further indicated that 
letters to the editor and some cartoons 
both draw considerable attention, and 
the “looking backward” story, which nos- 
talgically pictures the events of 5, 10 and 
20 years ago, was especially popular with 
the readers of the four weeklies studied. 
But all syndicated serials were found to 
have very low readership. 

In addition to compiling statistics on 
what readers see and like in their weekly 
newspapers, the survey staff gathered 
such other information as the average 
number of days the paper is kept and 
what day it is read. 

They discovered that each paper was 
usually read by three persons, and was 
kept an average of 10% days. Approxi- 
mately 86 per cent of the persons re- 
ceiving the newspaper read it the first 
day, however, while only 29 per cent read 
the paper the second day after it arrived, 
7 per cent the third day, and only a frac- 
tion more than five per cent read it any 
day after the first three. Obviously the 
readers of weeklies are eager to read the 
news when it’s “hot.” 


IN spite of the fact that these three pa- 
pers were only published once a week, 
the average time spent in reading them 
amounted to less than 50 minutes. How- 
ever, 84 per cent of all subscribers to the 
three weeklies received another paper. 

Surveys of other weekly and daily 
papers, both in the small towns and the 
metropolitan areas of the state, are in 
continuous progress under the School of 
Journalism’s Research Division. When 
considerable information has been ac- 
cumulated over a long period of time. 
these readership study results will be of 
considerably more in tative value 
for the newspaper pub r and adver- 
tising man, as well as for the journalism 
student. 

It seems logical to assume that when 
these survey results are studied and ap- 
plied, they will contribute to the ultimate 
progress and importance of the entire 
newspaper ‘ 





Verne Burnett (Michigan °17), for the 
last 12 years vice president of General 
Foods Corp., established his office as a 
public relations counselor at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, May 1. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


They come ‘more quickly, more com- 
fortably and with higher hopes than 
ever before in history. For American 
doctors and nurses are doing a 
magnificent job of healing both body 
and spirit. 

Dairy products are a prime part 
of the treatment. For example, the 
medical officer of a hospital ship which 
handled 4039 South Pacific casualties 
and lost only seven, reports: 

“Ice cream was served the patients 
every day as a food and a medicine. It 
helped build both strength and mo- 
rale. To those wounded men, ice cream 
most nearly represented home and 
civilization.” 
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And landing again in the U. S. A. 
is a tonic to appetites, too. Listen to 
the busy mess officer of an army hos- 
pital, where patients roll right in from 
the gang-plank. 

“Those 700 boys have already drunk 
up 1500 quarts of milk and the day’s 
not over. There won’t be enough milk 
in the state to fill them up!” 

We know you'll willingly share your 
ice cream and milk with boys like these 
—even if it sometimes means doing 
with a little less. For our part, we're 
proud that our laboratories have been 
able to develop for the Army and Navy 
so many products made from milk — 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in 
the towns and cities of America. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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. .. according to 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER” 


We must confess we’re as vain as the next man. 


Whenever we pick up a book, magazine, or newspaper . . . and read 
some statement about this business, with the authority quoted as 
“ . . according to EDITOR & PUBLISHER,” we get quite a bang out 
of it. 


Maybe you think we should grow up and take such things in our stride. 
After all, we’ve been at it for sixty years. But we have so much to do 
these hectic days, and in the exciting days ahead, we simply can’t curb 
our enthusiasm. 


The fact is, we like working for you. 


That’s why each week in EDITOR & PUBLISHER, you will find the 
best “full course” meal of reading we can cook up for you. You'll find 
the news behind the invasion and war news . . . what’s happening on 
the home front (particularly, as it affects newspapers and newspaper 
people) . . . informative, interesting departments, such as, Photogra- 
phy, In the Business Office, Classified, Shop Talk at Thirty, The Party 
Line, etc. 


Whatever your special interest, there’s something here with your name 
on it. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Olde ar se and dvertisers ournal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, WN. Y 





